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About Freedom There is No “Bu § 


THE EDITOR 


IBERALISM is, in fact though it is usually forgotten by orthodox friends, only 
another word for ‘“‘freedom.”” Take the root of the word “liberal,” and the thing 
is plain. The distinction between the liberal and the orthodox is, in both letter 

and spirit, the difference between freedom and authority. This difference makes 
all the difference in the world, as one may see in the present situation in the churches 
of orthodoxy. They say, in cases, that they are “liberal’’; but they do not say they 
are “free”; free, that is, from the authority of their churches in matters of doctrine. 
They are really only tolerant of other men’s views. So when the orthodox go so far, 
and then say ‘‘But,”—they really abandon their freedom, for about freedom there 
is no “but.” It is the position of the Unitarian that freedom in thought, that is, free- 
dom to disagree and deny what seems untrue, and more especially freedom to affirm 
and propagate what seems true, is unequivocal, unmistakable, and supreme. No 
one may stay him there. Such freedom is, in very truth, the greatest possession, 
and the supreme good. 
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Why is it, then, that even “liberal evangelicals” permit themselves to be held 
by ties of authority, which, however slender they may be, yet by no means entitle 
those so held to the estate of freedom. Is it true that if the strand were cut, the liber- 
ated one would lose the sanction and prestige of a sheltering organization, and that 
he does not care to pay so great a price? It is true the “leaven’”’ of liberalism has 
leavened the whole lump, but there is always the fact before us, especially in time of 
doctrinal crisis, as at present, that the leaven is withheld when the “raising” of the 
bread of life is regarded as of doubtful expediency by the careful leadership of the 
churches of authority. If all of the churches would say, “Truth is its own authority 
and must be sought by an honest inquiry kept scrupulously free and untrammeled,”’ 
and really mean what they say, there would be no more bondage, no more Fundamen- 
talism, no more quibbling, no more division, but all would be one in the Lord. “Where 
the spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty.” 
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“Many Students Come” 


E WERE on the point of appealing to our 

ministers in all college centers when the fol- 
lowing letter from Bishop Charles L. Slattery, in 
the Living Church, came under our eye. It is 
enough, and its wide adoption and adaptation will 
be a real service to our young people, a source of 
comfort and joy to their parents: “Many stu- 
dents,” he says, “come each fall to Boston and its 
vicinity. The Diocese of Massachusetts is eager 
to serve them. If rectors of students coming to 
any institution in the Diocese will send me the 
names of such parishioners, telling me how they 
most easily may be found (the exact address, if 
they know it, the name of the school or college to 
which they will be attached in any case), I shall 
do my best to see that they receive the sort of wel- 
come to the Church in their new surroundings 
which they would find pleasant and useful. That 
I may ask just the right person to get in touch with 
them, I shall be grateful to be told something 
about each student. If this information can reach 
me before the first of October, we shall be able to 
use it when friendship and kindness are most 


needed.” 
’Tis the Weather 


ORS ARE BUSY and sometimes hasty 
. people. They say it is inevitable. Their sin 
frequently finds them out, and they know it first. 
In the summer slough, things hardly reach top- 
pitch. That accounts for our gentleness and for- 
bearance with our fellow-shortcomers, and theirs 
for us. An example of the season: What would 
have been quite unprintable by February standards 
is spread upon a whole page of Zion’s Herald in 
early September (the literary conception, germina- 
tion, and delivery was in August), We should pay 
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no heed to it except to prove the effect of weather 


by contrasting this writing with a more seasonable 
one. Dr. Lewis Oliver Hartman, the editor, goes 
out of his way, in reviewing Dr. Earl Morse 
Wilbur’s book, “Our Unitarian Heritage,” and Dr. 
Charles H. Lyttle’s “The Liberal Gospel: As Set | 
Forth in the Writings of William Ellery Chan- 
ning,” to deride our lack of growth numerically, to 
bludgeon the “glaring weakness of ‘liberal reli- 
gion,’ ” to reproach us for Dr. Wilbur’s confession 
that we have been sorry in our lack of zeal and in 
our want of loyalty to the church. He hits straight 
at us with the declaration that we have in some 
respects done as much “to retard the liberalizing of 
theology” as to promote it, we being “a church so 
spiritually barren.” The weather did it, because 
the editor finds nothing more hard to bear than 
the episcopacy strangling continually the love of 
both doctrinal and social freedom in the younger, 
abler men in the Methodist Episcopal Church (and 
nobody fights for such freedom more heroically or — 
more hazardously than Dr. Hartman, praise to his 
valor!). How else explain his fling, “Intellectual 
freedom is too nonreligious a principle for a strong 
religious movement,” and that thus all we liberals 
can be is a cave of Adullamites. We remind him, 
he says, of “the remains of something else.” He 
dismisses us outright because we “will not submit 
to a common rule of faith.” 

Especially that last word shows the weather. It 
was only a few weeks ago that Zion’s Herald pub- 
lished a fierce attack in an article on its own “com- 
mon rule of faith,” and charged with indignation 
that any one who dared openly to dispute funda- 
mentalism in the Methodist Church was virtually 
cast out. The fact is, fundamentalism is the 
Methodist common rule of faith, so far as they have 
a rule, and they have such a splendid solidarity 
in the church to defend it that “intellectual free- 
dom,” strive as it will, goes against this dead wall 
and is flattened out. Spirit of Mitchell, Bowne, 
Buckner. And this we would write also in Feb- 
ruary! , 

As to our own defects, let us take only one, our 
small numbers. What does that prove? We know 
another church, the United Presbyterian, which 
for approved soundness of evangelical faith, for 
heroic devotion to missions, for unstinted giving to 
all its causes, for noble and even extraordinary 
spiritual preaching, for intellectual discipline of 
its ministers, and for piety of its laity,—for all of 
these things it stands without a superior in Chris- 
tendom. It is a great church! How large is it? 
According to the World Almanac for 1925, about 
165,000? One of the very least! What is this 
among so many million—Methodists? And these 
others are as good as Methodists! And what is it 
to glory in above Unitarians, who are, in the same 
Almanac, 111,000, though, as Dr. Hartman knows, 
we as a church have been exceedingly hesitant 
about proselyting or even about taking account of 
ordinary accessions of members, being, as the 
writer thinks, mistakenly “above such things.” 

But our theme is climatic, and we turn for 
refreshment and vigor to an editorial in Zion’s 
Herald, February 18, 1925, when there was the zest 


of life and truth in the air:—“And let it be said 
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right here,” said Dr. Hartman, “that Unitarianism 
has made a most worthy contribution to all. the 
churches in its consistent emphasis on the reason- 
ableness of religion as against the wild fire of an 
unthinking fanaticism and the deadening influence 
of nauseating superstitions, and in its determined 
upholding of the ethical test of Christianity and of 
the necessity for the practical application of the 
principles of the gospel to everyday life in both 
its individual and its collective manifestations. 
Methodism and other denominations are sincerely 
thankful for the very high service rendered in these 
respects.” 

The temperature of that is not mean but normal. 


Law is Liberty 


Rie eres EK. HUGHES said a great truth in 
his recent address before the American Bar 
“Liberty and law—one and insepar- 
able! The noblest endeavor of democracy is to 
safeguard the one by intelligence in the other.” 

In the version of his address which we read, Mr. 
Hughes did not develop the idea, and we should 
like to do so within brief compass. Liberty and 
law are indeed inseparable. We go further and 
say they are, in all practical affairs of life, vir- 
tually identical. The ordinary person has it in 
the back of his head that law is a check on, not to 
say a denial of, liberty. The two words almost 
nullify each other. It is not so. And it ought to 
be made clear what is true. Law, such as Mr. 
Hughes has in mind, that is, law made by the 
democratic method of the majority, is the safe- 


guard and the enlarger of liberty, in that it pro- 


vides the greatest freedom of action for the 
greatest number. 

Take a simple illustration,—the traffic regula- 
tions in a city street. Would any sane person say 
it was a restraint upon liberty to have rules for 
safety? On the contrary, the city would be 
anarchy and carnage if every one walked or ran his 
automobile in his own way. There would be no 
liberty or progress about it, only confusion and 
cluttering. By many experiences the authorities 
learn what will promote the easiest and safest 
going on the highway, and the result is, we declare, 
the largest measure of liberty for the greatest num- 
ber of people. . ; 

That is exactly what law in every department of 
life does. It is the people’s liberty! Mr. Hughes 
did show how laws for the prevention of disease, 
for education, for protecting the poor toilers, all 
illustrate the principle of the inseparableness of 


law and liberty because they are for the common- 


good; and we return to the greater truth, as we 
see it, that law and liberty are in effect indis- 
tinguishable. We do so, because if we can get it 
in our minds that liberty must always be directed 
and controlled by well-informed regulations, we 
shall wake up some fine morning to see what a 
magnificent social compact we have made with our- 
‘selves as a people in our once despised laws, and 


we shall have a new spiritual exhilaration on 


learning how much fuller our lives are when they 


are made spiritually to discern the deeper and 
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nobler liberty which is lawfully considerate of the 
liberty and welfare of others. That is simple, 
everyday fact. 

It is not our purpose to blink the foolish laws 
and the laws of privilege. There are many such 
which disgrace and outrage the people’s liberty. 
Tennessee’s law against teaching evolution is a 
horrible rape of liberty, a damnable travesty on 
law. Other examples small and great we shall 
leave for our readers to cite. They must go, and 
as we spiritually nurture our liberty, they will go. 
Here we are dealing with the fundamental proposi- 


' tion, and any and all exceptions to it will, we 


believe, only confirm the soundness of Mr. Hughes’s 
word and our own. We people should keep 
always in mind what we are here for, in this world. 
We are here to live together, for one another. One 
man is no man. He has no liberty because he has 
no law. Each of us can get the largest benefits 
for himself in every respect, including even the 
economic benefit, by proclaiming liberty without 
equivocation and by applying sound law to the 
practice of that liberty to the end of an abundant 
common life. Liberty and law are one! 


Loom of Life 


CONOMISTS such as Prof. Edwin F. Gay, 

one of the wisest, more and more emphasize 
the “aimponderable”’ factors in their department, 
and by that term they mean spiritual values, the 
human equation, the psychological element. May 
we return the compliment, with as much fairness 
and accuracy, and say the material must be glori- 
fied to its true place by us official religious people. 
Wilfred T. Grenfell does what we mean. He came 
back to Labrador the other day, after a trip 
around the world. What did he say was the 
greatest thing he learned? Hear him. “What 
have I learned from going around the world? 
Well, I have learned in China of a new kind of 


-loom on which a worker can weave by hand in a 


day forty yards of cloth. A volunteer missionary 
at Wuchang, way up the Yangtze River, is paying 
for and sending one to Labrador as his message 
of love to our fishermen. How much real love it 
will mean I hope to write you later, but it will be 
a real gospel if it puts the bread of independence 
into the mouths of as many families as I expect it 
will. It will be feeding the hungry and clothing 
the naked and going a long way toward healing 
manyrsick. oy.” 

It is a great day when we see the interdepend- 
ence of material and spiritual. Grenfell’s new 
loom will fulfill the gospel, “in his name who told 
us that he would measure our orthodoxy by our 
fruits, and who told us to do the same by one an- 
other, who taught us to ask for his spirit in our 
hearts, and find room for it the first of all things, 
and that without it no label which we could de- 
vise, no shibboleth of which human brains could 
conceive, would convince God or man that we were 
‘one of his.’ ” 

We think of other looms in great nearby mills; 
and they—do they too do the will of the heart of 
Christ? 


What is the Riff? Who is Krim? 


Why the “blessings” of European civilization are resisted 


Soria, August 13. 


HE STRUGGLE between the Moroc- 

cans, or Riffians, on the one hand, and 
France and Spain* in a loose understand- 
ing, on the other, is an interesting phase 
of the process called civilization—by the 
Europeans. Abdel Krim, the leader of the 
Moroccan or Riffian revolution, the other 
day submitted to the French commander 
conditions of peace which the French re- 
garded as unsatisfactory. The war, car- 
ried on by France and Spain at great 
expense and sacrifice, evidently will be 
continued for months longer. 

Abdel Krim is a man of striking per- 
sonality. He shows the Russian Soviet 
influence by the presence of the star upon 
his red flag. His state, the Riffian Republic, 
bears the name of “Djemauria,” soviet re- 
public. It has an area of 6,500 square 
kilometers, mostly mountainous, and its 
population counts up to 300,000 persons, of 
whom 50,000 are soldiers, whom Abdel 
Krim has mobilized for the apparently 
preposterous war against France and 
Spain. Until yesterday Abdel Krim 
was an obscure person. After months of 
fighting, during which Spain and France 
have both suffered considerably, he has 
emerged into the ranks of nation-builders. 


ABDEL KRIM holds no pretensions to 
being a descendant of the Prophet or of 
ruling caids. Abdel Krim Ketabi, son of 
the Caid of Taversit, of the tribe of Beni- 
Urialges, is not a descendant of a Sheri- 
fian family nor of any other descendant of 
the prophet. Therefore, he lacks the quali- 
ties of a Mohammedan leader. Neverthe- 
less, he is a religious man, who knows 
how to avail himself of the religious sus- 
ceptibilities of his followers. He obeys 
the laws of the Koran, collects only the 
taxes sanctioned by that book, and aims 
to eliminate racial customs from the Ber- 
bers and establish Moslem customs in their 
stead. The Berbers are Moslems only in 
religion, but not socially. They are neither 
pious nor orthodox. They eat pork and 
drink wine. The tribe of Djegala is 
famous for its viniculture and also for 
its consumption of wine. 

Abdel Krim preaches the Sheriat and 
the purity of morals according to Moslem 
teachings. In that way is to be explained 
his power to unite in a short time, a 
period of four years, so many tribes, to 
create a state out of discordant elements 
in the name of freedom and to demand 
from the tribesmen sacrifices in blood. 

Intelligent, cunning, well-read, Abdel 
Krim formerly studied in Fez, and modern 
sciences in Spanish schools at Melilla. His 
brother Mahomet, who graduated from a 
high school in Malaga, is his right hand 
man. His usefulness is increased by the 
fact that he studied mining engineering 
in Madrid. His education makes it pos- 
sible for him to utilize the latest dis- 

*Morocco is under French and Spanish pro- 
tectorates. The Riffian revolution is another 
ease of attempted self-determination. 
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coveries of science. He visits the front in 
an automobile; a telephonic system con- 
nects him with the army commands, with 
eleven army commanders and with all the 
tribes. He writes military commands on 
a typewriter, receives a Spanish news- 
paper, and conducts a heavy correspond- 
ence with Europe and Asia. 

The Riff country is more thickly settled 
than Spain, the land is well eultivated and 


IN THE NEWS 


Keystone Photograph 


WHY DO EXTREMES MEET? 


The question arises on seeing Dudley Field 
Malone, Roman Catholic by birth and educa- 
tion, speaking before the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League Convention in Lenox, Mass., this week, 
in eloquent and reasoned defense of religious 
freedom, a sequel to his remarkable oratory 
against Mr. Bryan in the Scopes trial in Ten- 
nessee, where he was one of the counsel for the 
defense. The answer to the question is that 
while a Roman Catholic’s doctrines are in 
many respects radically different from the lib- 
eral’s doctrines there is one principle they 
hold in common, liberty of conscience in reli- 
gion, and it is the part of mutual protection 
against enemies of this basic right, now vio- 
lated in Tennessee and threatened elsewhere, 
that brings otherwise dissident parties into de- 
fensive co-operation 


feeds its population abundantly. Before the 
present fighting, the tribes traded with the 
interior of Morocco, with the exception 
of the valley of Uerga. 

It was thanks to the absence of tact 
among the Spaniards, to their disunion, 
and to the peculiarities of Gen. Sylvestre 
that Abdel Krim succeeded in unifying 
the tribes of a territory wider than the 
mountain region of the Riff. He is presi- 
dent of the Soviet republic of Morocco. 
His brother Mohammed is premier. Highty 
delegates from the tribes constitute the 
parliament, or the Naub. During the pres- 
ent fighting the Naub meets periodically 
at Adjir. The mandates of the deputies 


last an indefinite time. Every more im- 
portant reform, or change in administra- 
tion, is referred to a national vote, and 
involves the election of a new set of 
deputies. 

The eighteen tribes are governed by 
Caids under the control of six delegates 
representing the minister of interior. 
The subdivisions of the tribes are under 
the authority of Sheiks, who govern through 
the Djame—the local council or soviet. 
The caids are also authorized to con- - 


- duct justice. Over the caids’ courts is the 


court of appeals, consisting of four caids, 
of whom the presiding officer is the caid of 
caids. The court of appeals functions 
in the capital, Ajdir. The general staff— 
for the Moroccans have even a general staff 
-—is presided over by Gen. Laadi Ben Azzus, 
who is a graduate of the military academy 
in Madrid. The new state has a statisti- 
cal bureau, which recently completed its 
first count of the population. _In the 
local communities functions a social reg- 
ister, which keeps counts of births, mar- 
riages, deaths, and divorces. 

In fact, the state established by Abdel 
Krim, under the nose of France and 
Spain, possesses all the requisite ma- 
chinery of the modern state. It is re- 
markably solid, quiet, and lacking in dis- 
turbances of any sort. The state which 
the Moroccan rebel has established is 
in every way a modern, a non-Moslem 
state. 

And yet France and Spain maintain that 
they are fighting to make Morocco orderly, 
to bring to it the blessings of civilization. 
The Riffians want none of that civiliza- 
tion. They point out that Spain herself 
badly needs some of the improvements 
which they have introduced into their 
state. 


IT IS THE OLD STORY of the efforts 
of European nations to impose upon 
Mohammedan peoples blessings of public 
order which the Mohammedans decline to 
accept except at the point of the bayonet. 
After months of fighting the Riffs, Spain 
has become convinced that she cannot 
handle the problem alone, and that the 
aid of France is necessary to make her 
campaign a success. They have therefore 
joined forces, each within the territory 
which she calls her own, in a joint effort 
to crush the Moroccans. 

Like Spain, France is employing large 
forces in Morocco, at an expense which 
she can ill afford, especially in view of 
her obligations to America and to Great 
Britain. Both these countries have called 
upon France to remember those obliga- 
tions and, at her convenience, to begin 
their repayment. Her conduct under the 
circumstance will be watched with lively 
interest by the world. 

Among those whose eyes will be di- 
rected upon Paris is the Riffian who is 
establishing a modern state, who wishes to 
see that state functioning as an independ- — 
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Liberals differ from the orthodox in what 
they believe and in the manner of believing 


HE UNITARIANS and certain other 

religious liberals differ from people of 
orthodox outlook not only in what they be- 
lieve, but in their manner of believing. 
To men and women of liberal outlook, 
belief is held subject to critical inquiry, 
and will not be sustained when it has 
been generally and substantially refuted 
by open-minded examination of the evi- 
dence on the part of qualified men. The 
manner in which belief is held is more 
important than the particular beliefs held 
at any particular time. 

This principle should be observed in 
religious as well as in secular education, 
and, in order that it may be maintained, it 
is desirable that the following facts con- 
cerning educational methods be kept in 


mind. 
; HOW WE LEARN 


We learn by a few quite distinct 
methods, which, however, are commonly 
blended in practice. First, there is the 
method of indoctrination and imitation— 
the process of transmitting and accepting 
unreasoned belief. Most of our beliefs and 
habits are determined by the process of 
copying what we see about us, without 
giving it any critical thought. Whatever 
is acquired in this way becomes a part of 
our very natures, is held with the least 
doubt as to its truth, and is rarely cast off. 

The common saying- attributed to the 
Catholic Church—that if it has a child 
until it is seven, the world can take it 
thereafter—is based on a recognition of 
the strength and tenacity of beliefs trans- 
mitted by early indoctrination. Occasion- 
ally a man breaks away from this early 
indoctrination by a great effort of intel- 
lect or conscience, as the Unitarian min- 
istry witnesses, or by later and more 
powerful indoctrination; but such cases 
are comparatively rare. 

Other methods of learning are through 
accumulation of first-hand experience, 
through profiting by the experience. of 
others in literature and by personal con- 
tact, through accumulation of a supply 
of information to form a basis of judg- 
ment, by the exercise of reason and the 
faculty for critical inquiry, and lastly by 
catching from others the spirit of aspira- 
tion and idealism. ’ . 

The wisdom of a policy of religious edu- 
eation may be measured by the way in 
which these various educational methods 
are employed. 


/ INDOCTRINATION 


This is the oldest and most universal 
educational process. The race has accu- 
mulated its reserves of wisdom and knowl- 
edge through long ages of trial and error. 
The only chance for a child to quickly 
enough adjust himself to a strange world 


_ is through imitation. His habits and out- 


look must be well developed before the 
age when capacity for abstract reasoning 
is acquired. 
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ARTHUR E. MORGAN 


President Morgan of Antioch Col- 
lege is the newly elected president of 
the Unitarian Sunday School Society. 
He is also chairman of the committee 
on religious education of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association. He writes: 
“There are two main problems: first, 
what and how to teach; second, the 
administrative matter of how to or- 
ganize, promote, and manage the 
teaching. ...I have tried to outline 
in my own mind what is the distinc- 
tive contribution of religious liberals 
in the field of religious education.” 
Following is the first of tiwwo articles. 


All normal children have powerfully de- 
veloped instinct to observe and to imitate, 
and so to copy the human culture into 
which they are born. They copy and 
adopt, not only habits and manners, but 
philosophy and mental outlook. The 
philosophy and outlook into which they are 
introduced as young children becomes as 
native as the air they breathe, and even 
when violently in conflict with what is 
reasonable, commonly persists through life. 

The imitative instinct of the child is 
the greatest asset of the educator. Move 
than that, it presents his greatest moral 
responsibility. When we have defined that 
responsibility, we have stated a great 
fundamental principle which should guide 
all education, both religious and secular, 
especially as related to younger children. 

The following is an effort to make such 
a statement. 

The process of indoctrination—that is, 
of bringing about unreasoned belief, feel- 


ing, habit, and outlook—is properly used as" 


an efficient and economical means for in- 
stilling in the new generation those prin- 
ciples, facts, convictions, habits, disci- 
plines, skills, outlooks, and aspirations 
which haye approximately universal ac- 
ceptance among men and women who are 
regarded by the race as intelligent, open- 
minded, educated, and wise. Wherever 
practicable, it should be accompanied by 
an effort to develop intelligent understand- 
ing. To use the process of indoctrina- 
tion to transmit attitudes and principles 
concerning which intelligent, open-minded, 
and educated men are in substantial dis- 
agreement, is one of the great immoralities. 

The test of right methods of teaching 
is that on reaching maturity a person 
finds himself equipped with a mastery of 
himself, and to have achieved such out- 
looks, habits, convictions, and aspirations 
as are in harmony with the approximately 
universal agreement of the type of men 
mentioned; while concerning doubtful and 
controversial matters his mind is open, 
receptive and inquiring, and desirous of 
coming to conclusions in accordance with 
the evidence. He should also have de- 
yeloped by exercise the babit of original, 
critical inquiry. 


In deciding what weight to give to the 
opinions of men, those opinions and con- 
victions which survive and are generally 
established by the process of rigorous, 
open-minded inquiry, should be given great 
weight, while those resting chiefly on in- 
doctrination and unsupported speculation, 
and which are held to be immune from 
open-minded inquiry, should be given less 
weight. The process by which opinion 
and belief is established and maintained 
largely determines the degrees of respect 
to which it is entitled. 

The principle here stated should become 
of universal application in all education, 
whether religious or secular, and it is 
the duty of the promoters of every educa- 
tional program to test that program, point 
by point, by that principle. Its universal 
application would tend profoundly to 
bring about unity of outlook and belief 
among men. Under its application, human 
discord would largely disappear. 

Even in matters universally accepted, 
indoctrination should not be carried to 
the point of denying the right of free in- 
quiry. The matters suitable for indoc- 
trination and for suspended judgment will 
continually shift, as controversial matters 
become settled, or as supposedly settled 
matters are reopened by research or dis- 
covery. The Greeks indoctrinated their 
children in belief that lightning flashes 
were the bolts of Jove, and they were in- 
dignant at Socrates for doubting that doc- 
trine. To-day we have no hesitancy in 
indoctrinating children with the belief that 
lightning is a manifestation of electrical 
energy. Between these two kinds of in- 
doctrination there was a period of sus- 
pended judgment. If inquiry is left free, 
these shifts from certainty to uncertainty, 
or vice versa, will represent normal prog- 
ress toward truth. 

There always will be borderline cases, 
just as in a state where law has reached 
its finest development there are legal 
points that puzzle the wisdom of the 
judges; a condition which is no convinc- 
ing argument for return to anarchy. 

On what matters are nearly all intelli- 
gent educated men in agreement? The 
following are representative instances. 

1. The value of physical health. Life 
can fulfill itself only as it is supported by 
a sound body. The laws of physical life 
must be learned and observed. 

2, The value of sincerity and integrity. 
Integrity is economy; its lack—chaos, 
waste, and defeat of the larger purposes 
of life. 

8. The value of social righteousness. 
Man does not live to himself alone; Only 
as he relates his own life to the whole 
of life can his own life have full mean- 
ing and fulfillment. “Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself,” and similar teach- 
ing, is but expression of this principle. 
The value of good will, courtesy, thought- 
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fulness for others, and social co-operation, 
naturally follows. 

4. We live in a material world, and our 
well-being requires wise and proper ad- 
justment to it; and so a knowledge of 
natural science and of the arts of life 
is important. 

5. The value of a desire to know and 
live the truth. : 

6. Proper matters for indoctrination in- 
clude many universally established and 
undisputed laws and facts, such as the 
multiplication table, and unquestioned 
facts of history. 

7. The habit of mastering life and char- 
acter, and of bringing all its resources 
to the problem of achieving well-being. 

These and other thoroughly established 
matters can and should be transmitted 
by indoctrination, for on reaching ma- 
turity the student will find them to be 
strength to his life and no source of dis- 
cord or spiritual or intellectual stress. 

Established matters such as these are 
the only ones which it is proper to trans- 
, mit by indoctrination. To indoctrinate 
children in controversial matters, concern- 
ing which when they grow up they will 
find intelligent educated men in entire 
disagreement, is, as has been stated, one 
of the great immoralities. 

It is this immorality of which the or- 
thodox churches are guilty. They make 
it a main issue to so establish controver- 
sial outlooks, beliefs, and dogmas in the 
mind of the young that when the years of 
maturity and inquiry come, the mind is 
closed, or burdened with predilections 
which prevent free inquiry. It is this 
immoral habit above all others which 
prevents the unity of human thought, and 
from that it is the high duty of the lib- 
eral church to free itself. 


OTHER EDUCATIONAL METHODS— 
THE SUPPLYING OF INFORMATION 


Facts are not important or sacred of 
themselves. They are yaluable only as 
they furnish the data of judgment and 
belief, or otherwise are useful for refer- 
ence. Facts are innumerable, and it is 
the duty of the religious educator, as of 
all educators, not to encumber the pupil’s 
mind with facts that are relatively un- 
important. 

Tradition has ascribed exceptional im- 
portance to the acts and history of the 
Jews. The liberal often by habit follows 
this tradition and assumes that the geog- 
raphy of the Holy Land is more impor- 
tant than that of England or Scandinavia. 
Except for furnishing a common ground 
for literary allusion among educated 
people, this habit may be carried to excess. 


THE HABIT OF CRITIOAL INQUIRY 


Capacity for critical inquiry is not of 
sudden birth, but grows from the very 
early years. It is one of the highest func- 
tions of education to stimulate this faculty, 
beginning with simple matters. One can 
scarcely imagine liberal religious educa- 
tion in which this element is not promi- 
nent. It is the duty of the religious edu- 
eator to make the pupil aware of the 
great questions for which men are seeking 
answers, and to arouse in him the desire 
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to further their solution through a spirit 
of tolerance, aspiration, and disciplined 
thinking. 


THE STIRRING OF 
ASPIRATION AND PURPOSE 


As one lamp lights another, nor grows less, 
So nobleness enkindleth nobleness. 


Religious education should develop the 
heart as well as the head. The issues of 
life are determined by will and desire 
and aspiration, as well as by intelligence. 
To arouse desire for fine Tiving by the 
example of great lives and the contact of 
great personalities, is perhaps more pecu- 
liarly the duty. of religious education than 
is any other. 


THE STRIVING FOR UNIVERSALITY 


./ It should be the aim of all education 


to escape the temporary, provincial, casual, 
superficial, and prejudiced in human be- 
lief, outlook, and purpose, and to achieve 
the universal. That aim requires a strong 
and continuous effort to bring all things 
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into perspective. Gandhi, though remark- 
ably liberal in many ways, shows by his 
statements of belief that Brahminism has 
over-impressed him. To some degree he 
is provincial and has failed of achieving 
universality. Liberal religion fails in the © 
shme way when it indoctrinates youth in 
Christian and Hebrew tradition to the 
exclusion of other elements of profound 
value. A sense of proportion will not be 
achieved without great effort by people 
who have inherited indoctrination in spe- 
cial outlooks. 

In another article I will discuss some 
of the results which will follow if we- 
apply the principles here outlined. 


CONCLUSION 

In proportion as these elements are 
united in right proportions and for the 
accomplishment of right purposes, reli- 
gious education achieves its purpose. It 
should determine what elements of edu- 
cation are essential to produce the highest 
living, what elements are being furnished 
by the rest of society, and then it should 
fill. in the vacant spaces. 


The Church’s Debt to Heretics 


FRANCIS G. PEABODY 


The first impression made on the reader 
of this notable book* is of surprise that 
it has not been written before. The debt 
of the Christian church to the heretics is 
so obvious, the disclosures of truth made 
by the rejected have reassured so many 
hesitating souls and revived so often the 
spiritual life of the church, that the 
epochs of Christian history might be as 
appropriately described in terms of heresy 
as in terms of conformity, and its suc- 
cessive chapters might register the move- 
ments of dissent rather than those of sub- 
mission. 

Heresy, it must be recognized, is not 
apostacy or denial. A heretic is not an 
infidel or a skeptic. The word heresy 
means a choice, a finding for one’s self 
a way which the established church has 
not marked or trodden. The heretics are 
the seekers for the Light, the witnesses 
of the Spirit, without whose vision the 
church would stumble or retreat. When 
the Apostle Paul wrote “After the way 
which they call heresy so worship I the 
God of my fathers,” he was not in his 
own opinion denying the witness of the 
law and the prophets, but fulfilling it. 
His heresy seemed to him truth which the 
guardians of the law had failed to see. 
The history of the heretics is thus the 
dramatic and often tragic record of the 
seers and idealists of the church, the lives 
obedient to the heavenly vision even at 
the cost of persecution or death, the noble 
army of martyrs for conscience’ sake, the 
discerners 


within its governmental forms, the 
teachers who, as Professor Jones says, 
distinguish “an external transaction” 
from ‘an inward force.” Heresy has 


often become in due time orthodoxy. The 


*THE CHURCH’S Dest TO HERETICS, by Rufus 
M. Jones, LL.D., New York, Doran, 1925 (from 
The Living Church Series). $2, 


of a spiritual Christianity — 


debt of the church to the heretics, though 
tardily acknowledged, has often been 
finally paid. 

This is the story which Professor Jones, 
with tranquil candor and _ convincing 
scholarship, briefly _ tells. No living 
scholar has more completely at command 
the material or mpre closely at heart the 
sympathy for a history of heresies. His 
Studies of Mystical Religion (1909) and 
his Spiritual Reformers of the Siateenth 
and Seventeenth Centuries (1914) have 
made him the most trusted interpreter of 
the obscure history of Christian saintli- 
ness; and his briefer studies of spiritual 
religion have reassured great numbers of 
minds in all communions of the Christian 
church. Indeed there could not be a more 
striking illustration of heresy, in the 
finest sense of the word, than that which 
is offered by the Society of Friends, of 
which Professor Jones is a distinguished 
representative. Here is a _ fellowship 
which disregards all external or institu- 
tional forms, without ministry or sacra- 
ments or ritual, yet so manifestly pos- 
sessed by the spirit of Christ,—and in- 
deed in these last sad years the only 
Christian communion which has emerged 
from the test of war and reconstruction 
with universal approval,—that it becomes 
dificult for even the most hardened ec- 
clesiastic to deny to these heretics the 
right to their Master’s acceptance. From 
this position of spiritual discipleship, and 
with ample erudition, Professor Jones 
marshals before his readers the long pro- 
cession of the heretics,—gnostics and 
mystics, explorers of the nature of Christ 
and interpreters of the nature of man. 
The rejected, the persecuted, and the 
martyred make their appeal to the church 
of authority, and are repelled, like re- 
current waves which flood up against a 
rock and are driven back only to return. 

In one aspect it is a melancholy story. 
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The great controversies which once di- 
vided Christendom are to most modern 
minds mere echoes faintly borne from dis- 
tant centuries. The very names of the 
contending factions, Monophysites and 
Sabellians, Patripassians and Manicheans, 
for which men were once ready to die, 
have become historical relics or meaning- 
less symbols. Yet behind these archaic 
forms of thought one may dimly see the 
untiring effort of earnest minds to realize 
their ideals within the teaching of the 
church, to solve the mystery of the divine 


life in the human life, to think as well 


as to believe. Many of the finest char- 
acters and most vigorous thinkers of the 
ehurch have thus become convicted of 
heresy. Tertullian and Origen, Erigena 
and Arnold of Brescia, the pious Walden- 
sians and the learned Wicklif—of stuff 
like these the history of heresy is made, 
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and the debt of the church is acknowl- 
edged, sometimes by a reluctant accept- 
ance but oftener by a pitiless persecution. 

What an indictment of organized Chris- 
tianity it is that the visionaries should 
have been thus denied and the mystics 
scorned or burned! It was not only a 
theological heretic like Servetus that was 
condemned, but the spiritual teachers of 
an “Bternal Gospel,” the apostolic simpli- 
city of the Waldenses, eyen the Catholic 
mysticism of Fenelon and Madame Guyon. 
Yet, on the other hand, this story of rejec- 
tion and persecution carries a teaching 
of reassurance and patience to those, who 
by conviction and association, find them- 
selves among the heretics. To watch this 
steady march of spiritual lives across 
the great spaces of Christian history, to 
observe the continuity of heresy, from the 
days when Jesus was rejected by the 
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High Priests and Paul by the Church at 
Jerusalem to the days when the Quakers 
became a perplexing paradox and the 
Unitarians a disturbing group of estimable 
infidels,—all this is to realize that Chris- 
tian fellowship is much more comprehen- 
sive than the church of authority con- 
ceives it to be, to discover an apostolic 
succession which is perpetuated not by 
priests but by saints, and to appreciate 
the scope and significance of a holy and 
eatholic church. 

Such are some of the momentous les- 
sons of history which unfold themselves 
before the reader of this little book. It 
is, in effect, the personal testimony of an 
accredited witness to the permanent va- 
lidity of a religion which is not superim- 
posed but experienced, not of the letter 
which killeth but of the spirit which 
giveth life. 


A Unitarian in My Library 


Intimations rise from book inscriptions by famous spiritual kinsmen 


AM NOT a Unitarian nor is my library 

particularly large, but a Unitarian 
with sentiment for books and pamphlets 
intimately associated with great men of 
his school might enjoy a glance over what 
happens to be on my shelves. 

We take down an old leather-bound 
volume of Cicero and find in it the boyish 
autograph and scribblings of a _ gentle- 
man whose benignant statue adorns the 
Public Garden, Boston—Edward Everett 
Hale. It was written when he was eleven 
years old, a student at the old Boston 
Latin School, and is dated Noy. 15, 1833. 
The book also contains the autographs of 
his three brothers, Nathan, Alexander, 
and Charles, dated respectively 1832, 
1844, and 1846. To me a book so long 
conned over by this interesting group of 
boys, one of them destined to so illus- 
trious a career, is of more interest than 
many letters, which claimed the attention 
of their writer but for a passing hour. 
Little did the eleven-year-old Latinist 
dream of the statue to come! 

And here is a pamphlet with the printed 
word “Memorial” alone upon the cover, 
and the written inscription “H. I. Bow- 
ditch, M.D., from the Author.” I have a 
characteristic letter by the writer, but 
more appealing still is this pamphlet in- 
Seribed by the hand of the most extraor- 
dinary woman for fruitful activity who 
has ever arisen in this country—Dorothea 
Lynde Dix, for it marks the beginning 
of her marvelous career and is one of 
Many copies sent out by the same hand 
with anxious hope to win advocates to 
her cause. She was the woman who went 
down into the inferno of the condition of 
the insane, as it was then, and, beginning 
mney Massachusetts, traveled like a 

mighty angel from State to State, laying 
are shocking facts, and leaving a trail 
of reform. In the preface she says that 


WALTER FRANKLIN PRINCE 


Dr. Prince here reveals himself as 
a book lover. His reputation in the 
world is due to his notable work in 
psychic research. His contributions 
to the literature of that subject are 
numerous, the most important, per- 
haps, being “The Doris Case of Mul- 
tiple Personality.” Dr. Prince is re- 
search officer of the Boston Society 
for Psychic Research. 


she must surrender her “habitual views 
of what is womanly and becoming” and 
say what should be said. I half suspect 
that this undaunted woman laughed softly 
as she wrote the sentence. At about the 
same date (1843), when women proposed 
to raise money to complete Bunker Hill 
Monument, the male objection was heard 
that this would take woman out of her 
sphere! 

To John Quincy Adams seems like a 
long step backward, but it was only 
twelve years earlier that he affixed his 
signature and “Respects” to his Fourth 
of July Oration in Quincy, directing them 
to “Dr. Hosack.” The latter, I presume, 
was the leading New York physician and 
author of a life of Dewitt Clinton— 
David Hosack. This was written the 
year that Adams began his career in Con- 
gress—more illustrious than his Presi- 
dency—to continue until he was stricken 
in his seat seventeen years later. On 
the wall of my library you observe a 
ship’s paper signed by Adams as Secre- 
tary of State as well as by Munroe, then 
President. 

We note what we find in the order we 
happen to find it. Next our eyes light on 
Bishop Watson’s very orthodox “Theologi- 
eal Traits.” But it is redeemed by the 
fact that it belonged to the Rey. Dr. H. W. 
Bellows, and has his autograph. As we 


look at the signature we remember why 
All Souls Church, New York, has no 
noble spire like the famous one in Italy, 
after which it is modeled. I need not 
tell you that Dr. Bellows, founder of the 
Sanitary Commission, persuaded his con- 
gregation to give the money which would 
have completed the design to the work 
for the soldiers. I never pass it without 
thinking of that glorified defect. What 
men have been at the head of that Soci- 
ety,—Ware the novelist, Bellows the phi- 
lanthropist, Sullivan of the golden tongue! 

Ah, and here is a book—‘‘The Faith of 
Reason,” by a master of clear prose and 
fastidious verse, and it has the appealing 
inscription: “Stephen H. Camp, a love- 
token from John W. Chadwick, Dec. 10, 
1879.” That book is odorous with a feel- 
ing that goes out from the flyleaf. I 
wish some one would tell me who Mr. 
Camp was, and I have a curiosity, not 
ignoble, to know why he was honored 
with the love of John White Chadwick. 

This little book of “Discourses on In- 
temperance” bearing across its title-page 
“Prof. Greenleaf, With the author’s best 
respects,” was written by John G. Palfrey, 
“Pastor of the Church in Brattle Street,” 
but better known to-day as the historian 
of New England. As he and the eminent 
legal writer, Simon Greenleaf (whose 
autograph is in another book of mine), 
were both professors of Harvard a few 
years after the date of the book, 1827, 
and as both were men of pious proclivities 
likely to be drawn together, I assume that 
he was the “Prof. Greenleaf’ to whom 
Palfrey presented the book. The printer 
was Nathan Hale, and, without means at 
hand of determining the fact, I wonder 
if that was not Nathan the father of 
Edward Everett Hale. 

And now we fall upon an old book in 
Spanish which was in the library of 
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Edward Everett Hale, probably from the 
time it passed out of that of the distin- 
guished uncle (if my memory does not 
deceive me), after whom he was named. 
It contains the bookplate and coat of 
arms of Edward Everett, who spoke for 
two hours on the field of Gettysburg 
where, rather unfortunately for that 
speech, one Abraham Lincoln directly 
afterward spoke for about three minutes. 
The crest on the coat of arms looks like 
the head of a Scotch terrier, but probably 
is entitled to some more dignified heraldic 
title, and the motto is “Patria Veritas 
Fidis.” Everett also was pastor of the 
Brattle Street Church for a short time, 
where he received his “sawed wood for 
fuel free’—and salary. 

I think that Theophilus W. Parsons 
was a Unitarian, at any rate you have 
most of the literary geniuses of New Eng- 
land and might as well take him. He is 
the author of that ode on Dante which 
William Winter pronounced “one of the 
gems of our language.” This rare old 
book, printed in Boston, 1848, is his trans- 
lation of the first ten cantos of the In- 
ferno, the first ever made into English, 
with the Ode prefixed. On the flyleaf is 
“with the respects of the Translator,” 
but some one has scratched out the name 
of the person to whom the book was pre- 
sented, all but “D.D.” To crib from 
Lamb, I should like to examine the phren- 
ological organs of the person who 
thought it a disgrace that a relative 
should have received this book from The- 
ophilus Parsons! 

I judge that Lydia Maria Child, an 
author of some note, was a Unitarian. 
Using only the limited resources of my 
library I have put two and two together. 
Rey. Dr. Convers Francis, professor at 
Harvard, was certainly a Unitarian clergy- 
man, and she was his sister. Birds of a 
feather flock together, and certainly she 
flocked with Unitarians. An article by 
Palfrey first started her in writing and 
what she wrote was good enough to in- 
duce the great Channing to walk to Rox- 
bury to make her acquaintance. In this 
copy of her “Letters from New York,” 
wherein in 1842 she bewails, as our 
Stratons do now, the degeneracy of the 
age (“flirting and flaunting, gravies and 
gout, dainties and dyspepsia’), she has 
written “Charles King, With the author’s 
respects.” And who was Charles King? 
Then Editor of the New York American 
(no relation to its present namesake), 
afterwards president of Columbia College. 

And now we find two books from the 
library of George Bancroft, whom I am 
sure you will not disown. This old Ger- 
man philosophical work by Schelling con- 
tains Bancroft’s autograph written when 


he was 29 years old. The other, printed - 


nearly 40 years later, is a compilation by 
HE. L. Youmans, a scientific writer of the 
period, and contains his inscription of 
presentation to Bancroft. But its chief 
interest is the bookplate which, besides 
the engraved signature of the historian, 
shows a discontented cherub with wings 
growing out of his neck and bearing aloft 
the motto “To the Light” in Greek. 

I do not know who “A. W. Longfellow” 
was, though it might be easy to learn. 
But this large folding-map of the Rhine 
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country bears his name “from H. W. L., 
Sept. 12, 1869.” It is in the peculiar 
graceful script of the beloved poet. Pos- 
sibly, after having used it himself, he 
gave it to a relative about to visit Europe. 
Another pamphlet “A Review of Prof. 
Tyndall’s work on Sound,” is from Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow’s library, pre- 
sented by is author, Horace P. Biddle, a 


lawyer with scientific leanings. 


And now we discover Julia Ward 
Howe’s “Passion Flowers,’ 1854. The 
bookseller has honestly marked it “im- 
perfect” since somebody has nipped a 
poem out of it, but to me it is perfect be- 
cause the author, not yet risen to the 
heights of “The Battle Hymn of the Re- 
public,” has written on its flyleaf: “‘N. P. 
Willis, with regards of Mrs. Howe, Dec. 
30, 1853.” Yes, by a miracle it appears to 
be inscribed a year before it was printed! 
Mrs. Howe was then but thirty-one years 
old and Willis had done his best work 
and was a bright star in the literary hori- 
zon. If he scribbled a line of apprecia- 
tion of her verse,—he probably didn’t, as 
he seemed to think that authorship was 
outside of Wwoman’s sphere,—she un- 
doubtedly was made happy. But who 
reads Nathaniel Parker Willis now, even 
the exquisite thing that Poe commended? 
—while the Battle Hymn is familiar in 
every American household, and in many 
lands. 

To Rev. Charles G. Ames, whom I per- 
haps ought to know but do not, a eulogy 
on Bryant is presented by its author, 
whose ministerial and editorial career in 
the Unitarian Church I do know some- 
thing about, although myself a rank out- 
sider. “With cordial regards from Sam- 
uel Osgood,” the inscription ends. His 
name is doubtless familiar to all who are 
to the manor born. 

But here is the more illustrious Josiah 
Quincy, long president of Harvard, judge, 
senator, Mayor of Boston,—what was he 
not? The man who wrote on this old 
“Speech of Mr. Botts of Virginia” his 
name with an assertive flourish under- 
neath, now stands in bronze beforé Boston 
City Hall. He made admirable puns on 
the surnames of his friends—I wonder 
how he would have treated Botts. 

And we discover a speech by Robert C. 
Winthrop, his oration in Boston on July 
4, 1876. I do not think that Unitarians 
will disown this Chauncy Depew of his 
time, orator, with a few little things to 
boot, such as being a United States Sena- 
tor and Speaker of the House. His spare 
time he probably occupied in sending 
around copies of his speeches and in ex- 
plaining, like Depew, how little effort they 
really cost him. This one has written on 
it, “President Porter, D.D., with the kind 
regards of Robert C. Winthrop.” It looks 
so new after half a century that I wonder 
if Noah ever read it. (That isn’t so pre- 
posterous a remark as it looks.) 

I was going to show you the signed 
“Ides of March” speech of Daniel Web- 
ster, the one which caused Whittier to 
perpetrate another of his poetical injus- 
tices, “Ichabod,” for I had been told that 
I might constructively regard him as a 
Unitarian. But I have just discovered 
that he began as a Presbyterian and 
ended as an Episcopalian, and unless that 
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blend results in a Unitarian, he is ruled 
out.* 

Another book is only collaterally rele- 
vant. It is one by your Henry Ware, 
professor in Harvard and brother of Wil- 
liam Ware also a Unitarian clergyman, 
but more noted as the author of “Pal- 
myra” and ‘“Zenobia.” The inscription 
shows it was given to Rev, Charles Mason, 
who was a Boston Episcopalian rector and 
son of Jeremiah Mason, the great New 
Hampshire lawyer. The donor was O. C. 
Everett, whom I don’t know, but the 
name leads me to suspect that he was 
trying to make a Unitarian of Mason. 

Perhaps it is sentimentality, but to me 
the books and pamphlets which were once 
in the libraries of great men and women 
of every faith and shade of opinion or ~ 
in which their hands have written words 
of esteem and compliment, are not merely 
curios. Something from the original 
owners and handlers seems to go with 
them. I cannot help seeing the figures of - 
those who have helped to make history 
standing at library shelves and taking 
down these very volumes. I seem to sense 
the various feelings with which the in- 
scriptions were written. Many of these 
mute memorials which have from every 
quarter somehow drifted into my posses- 
sion played active parts in the lives of 
those whose they once were. They are 
objects to be regarded with reverence. 


*It is said Webster was by conviction Unita- 
rian, and in his choice of worship places, 
“eclectic.” - 


What Price “Iota”? 


Whence came the expression, “Not an 
iota of difference between them’? ‘The 
celebration this year of the sixteen-hun- 
dredth anniversary of the Council of 
Nica recalls the story of its origin. 
“Tota” is the Greek letter “i.” This Coun- 
cil was called upon to determine whether 
the Christian creed which emerged from 
its deliberations should characterize Jesus 
as “homoousion” or as “homoiousion’’—a 
mere difference of the little letter “i.” 
In other words, the Council set out to 
decide whether Christ was of “one sub-— 
stance” (homoousion) with the Father 
or whether he was “of like substance” 
(homoiousion) with the Father. The dif- 
ference, in short, was between ‘one’ and 
“like,” and in Greek terminology it was 
represented by the letter iota; but it 
marked the difference between the ortho- 
dox doctrine which asserted Christ's 
divinity and possession of the Godhead, 
and the Arian teaching which ranked 
him as a demigod. The Council rejected 
the “iota,” and the Nicene Creed to-day 
proclaims Jesus as “of one substance 
with the Father.” The political situation 
which resulted in this decision is inter- 
estingly told by Dr. Earl Morse Wilbur in 
his book, “Our Unitarian Heritage.” 


It is a lifelong way of mine not to be 
afraid of either of two words. “Philan- 
thropist” is one, and “agitator” is the 
other. Most of what is decently good in 
our curious world has been done by 
these two much-abused sets of folk— 
Lord Morley. ; 
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An Open Letter 
“G0 the Unitarian Fellowship 


—1c Mdm? 


DEAR FRIENDS: 


Five years ago our Unitarian fellowship was kindled with a desire to take a larger and a more 
vital part in the religious life of North America, and more boldly and definitely to promote the 
cause of liberal religion. To give effect to that desire the Unitarian Campaign, Inc., was organized, 
not as a compaign for money, but to obtain money to forward religious effort. 


The response to the original appeal was both widespread and generous; funds were pledged 
which made possible the real campaign—the furthering, strengthening, enlarging of Unitarian 
activities. Success has been achieved in every field. Our denomination was never so strong, so widely 
known, so sympathetically understood, so respected as it is to-day. 


Appreciating, in the autumn of 1923, that with the maturity, in 1925, of the final pledges to 
the first campaign, our denominational program would have to be constricted to 1919 standards 
unless our people, alive to the value of our enlarged activities, would generously continue their 
increased contributions, our major denominational organizations united in asking the Unitarian 
Campaign, Inc., to lay the situation once more before our fellowship and solicit renewed and new 
subscriptions for those current, general denominational expenses which are in excess of the ordinary 
financial resources of our organizations. After careful and detailed study of financial needs and 
resources, the trustees of the Unitarian Campaign, Inc., acceded to this request and have instituted 
the new appeal under the more appropriate name of the “Unitarian Foundation.” 


It has been said that this new venture is a Unitarian Laymen’s League campaign, arbitrarily 
imposed upon the fellowship. Such is not the case. No one organization initiated or dictated this 
appeal, nor is the Foundation controlled or directed by any single society. All are represented, directly 
or indirectly, on the committees of the Foundation, and have a voice in its policies and manage- 
ment, but the Foundation remains an independent corporation, functioning disinterestedly for the 
benefit of the entire denomination. 


The response to the initial appeal of the Foundation has been gratifying and has already enabled 
the Foundation to pay over to the American Unitarian Association, at its centennial celebration, 
the sum of $150,000, a new revolving building loan fund which in the years to come will do hundreds ° 
of thousands of dollars’ worth of work for our churches, This is only the first item in the new pro- 
gram. Without your continued, widespread, generous support, retrenchment must yet be our denomi- 
national policy. That that should be the case is inconceivable. There may be times when retrench- 
ment is wise, but we cannot win the battle for religious freedom by remaining on the defensive. If 

the cause of liberals everywhere is to be advanced, we Unitarians must, as in the past, continue 
to lead and play our fitting part. 


Confident of the wisdom of the Foundation’s plans, conscious of Unitarian ability to realize 
the situation and to meet the test with the generosity for which Unitarian people have always been 
distinguished, we commend the Foundation to your attention and pray for its success. 


Yours fraternally, 


EDWIN S. WEBSTER, President, Unitarian Foundation, Inc. 

SAMUEL A. ELIOT, President, American Unitarian Association 

NORA M. GALLAGHER, President, The. Alliance 

JAMES C. DUNCAN, President, Unitarian Ministerial Union 

EDWARD P. FURBER, President, Young People’s Religious Union 
- CHARLES H. STRONG, President, Unitarian Laymen’s League 


Boston, Mass., September 16, 1925. 


: Religion Around the World — 


A “Luther in Egypt” 
Defies Moslem Creed 


A new figure, called “the Egyptian 
Luther,” has arisen to disturb the Moslem 
world. He is Sheikh Aly Abdel Razek, 
of the University of Al Azhar in Cairo. 
He has been sentenced to dismissal from 
his office of professor of religious juris- 
prudence, for spreading heretical doctrine. 
He was convicted of revolting from the 
Moslem theocratic system. For centuries 
the religious laws in Moslem lands have 
been in the hands of the theologians, called 
fikihs, who are taught and required to 
determine what to approve or to reject. 
It is said that their training has been 
monastic and out of touch with the modern 
world, and their literal application of 
ancient dicta has run against this modern 
man. Abdel Razek, in his book, “Islam 
and the Bases of Government,’ rejected 
the fikihs’ claim to control social evolu- 
tion. Islam, he declared, is a code for 
individuals, and is not a brake on social 
progress. 

One example brought the issue to a head 
According to the London Times, “After 
a correspondence in the press regarding 
the increased freedom of Moslem women, 
a number of newspapers sought the views 
of the ulema or professors of Al Azhar. 
After much reference to theological au- 
thority, those graybeards of the university 
declared that Koranic law commanded 
Moslem women to remain in their houses, 
not to walk in the streets except when 
absolutely necessary, and on no account 
to attend theaters, or other places fre- 
quented by men. Such a pronouncement 
carries little weight to-day, but until com- 
paratively recently the influence of the 
fikihs was sufficient to secure that their 
views should be accepted as standards of 
conduct which, if necessary, were enforced 
by the civil authority.” 

The case has been likened not only to 
that of Luther at the Diet of Worms, but 
also to the trial of John T. Scopes, for 
teaching evolution, in Tennessee. In prin- 
ciple it is the same offense,—breaking with 
the authority of the official Scripture. In 
Egypt and other Moslem countries the 
Koran has the same binding authority 
upon the people that the Bible has upon 
the Evangelicals of Christendom called 
Fundamentalists. According to the press, 
the conviction of Abdel Razek is equiva- 
lent to his being unfrocked, that is, dis- 
missed from holy orders. 


Where Man Finds His Divinity 


Max Miiller tells a parable learned from 
the lore of the Hast of how the gods, 
having stolen from man his divinity, met 
to’ discuss where they should hide it. 
Dr. Joseph Fort Newton thus revives the 
story in the Christian Advocates: “One 
suggested that it be carried to the ends of 
of the earth and buried; but it was 
pointed out that man is a great wanderer, 
and that he might find the lost treasure. 
Another proposed that it be dropped into 
the depths of the sea, but the same fear 
was expressed—that man, in his insatiable 
curiosity, might find it even there. 
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“Tinally, after a space of silence, the 
oldest and wisest of the gods said: ‘Hide 
it in man himself; that is the last place 
he will ever think to look for it!’ And 
it was so agreed. Man did wander over 
the earth, for ages, Seeking in all places 
high and low, far and near, before he 
thought to look within himself for the 
secret he sought. At last, slowly, dimly, 
he began to realize that what he sought 
afar was very near, even in his own heart.” 


“Block Booking” Is One Trouble 


One difficulty in obtaining decent motion 
pictures is the “block booking” system. 
All but a few of the very largest exhibi- 
tors’ hands are tied by a contract to take 
all of a certain producer’s program of 
pictures for a specified period. The ex- 
hibitor can select any one of the pro- 
ducer’s programs, but cannot select spe- 
cified pictures to make a program of his 
own choosing. Faith Green, writing of 
this situation in the Christian Advocates, 
explains that if an exhibitor wishes to 
show a feature picture demanded by his 
patrons he has to accept all the other 
pictures in that season’s program, ‘And 
so the crafty producer passes a lot of out- 
of-date, stupid slush onto the public, and 
that public pays, and pays, and pays.” 
She quotes this indictment of the moving 
pictures from the county judges of Brook- 
jy. NY. ; 

“Most of the motion pictures glorify 
crime or depict the rotten trail of sen- 
suality. It is sought to justify their ex- 
hibition by the explanation that they 
point a moral. As sensible would it be 
to drag a child through flames so that 
later he might feel the soothing effect of 
salve. Sear the mind of a child with 
rottenness, and no moral will ever pro- 
duce relief, much less a cure. 

“At the movies the young see things 
they should never be allowed even to hear 
or think about. There will be an end to 
this when clean-minded men and women, 
mindful of the safeguards that must be 
thrown around their children, will ac- 
tively and effectively organize to stop it.” 


A Creed is—a Creed 


Western Reserve University, which 
would doubtless seorn any attempt to dic- 
tate its teachings after the manner of 
Tennessee, has accepted a gift and made 
a promise. The chairman of the board 
of a trust company in Cleveland, Ohio, 
has given Western Reserve $200,000, for 
which the university contracts to estab- 
lish a chair of banking and finance which 
“shall teach as a fundamental principle 
the inviolability of both personal and 
property rights—that even-handed justice 
holds invested capital sacred, and honor- 
ably and righteously entitled to a fair re- 
turn based upon amount and risk in- 
volved.” However adequately or inade- 
quately the capitalistic system may meet 
present social needs, is there absolute 
assurance that the foregoing statement 
will be the general belief of intelligent 
men and women a hundred years henec? 
Is it in the genius of democracy to. fasten 
upon any chair of any college a creed—- 
either theological, political, or economic? 


From Camp Meeting to Classroom 


What is the most important job of the 
Protestant church to-day? Pastoral call- 
ing, say 466 replies to a questionnaire 
sent out by the Department of Religious 
Education of Northwestern University to 
ministers, officials, and theological stu- 
dents. But ranking only one point lower in 
importance is “providing for teaching of 
children in the Sunday-school.” Preaching 
was put third, twenty-five points further 
down. The Christian Advocate wonders 
to what extent congregations really look 
upon their minister as a shepherd, and 
which is their greater need, a pastor or 
a preacher and _ teacher. But “ites 
heartened by the high ranking given to 
religious education,—with this reserva- 
tion: “It will not do, however, to be too 
sanguine at this point, for it is one thing 
to grant a position in principle, and quite 
another thing to make that principle ac- 
tually effective in practice. And who 
that is informed will say to-day that the 
Protestant church puts the classroom for 
its young on a par with or above the 
pulpit?” 

“Conducting special evangelistic cam- 
paigns” is put at the bottom of the list. 
The Advocate rightly concludes: “This, 
with the high place given to religious edu- 
cation, would seem to imply that the 
church of the present is desirous of build- 
ing on a solider foundation than that 
provided by the reclamation of adults, 
and believes in the educational rather 
than the revival method of winning its 
adherents.” But what about “saying 
souls”? Here is a healthy departure from 
the old Methodist camp meeting. 


How Can Evolution Survive P 


The Seventh Day Adventists are to 
enter the lists against evolution. They 
will cover the country with literature 
that denies aught but the Genesis story, 
and will conduct a national speaking cam- 
paign. Rev. Charles A. Longacre, an- 
nouncing this from Adventist head- 
quarters at Takoma Park, D.C., threw 
some light on world history. He said: 
“The flood occurred approximately 4,500 
years ago; and at that time, all life, ex- 
cept that in the sea and that gathered by 
Noah in the ark, was destroyed. ... 
There is absolutely no authentic record 
of human civilization which extends back 
of the date of the flood as it is stated in 
the Bible.” j 


Heretics Right Often Enough 


“In not every case has the heretic been 
right and his accusers wrong,’ remarks 
Rey. Ernest Freemont Tittle in the Indian- 
apolis, Ind., Star. “But so often has he 
been right that one might, not unreason- 
ably, expect present-day heresy-hunters 
to experience occasional moments of 
awful doubt as to the correctness of their 
own position, and occasional moments of 
awful fear lest they may appear, to the 
eyes of some future generation, in a 
rather unfavorable light.” 7 
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HIS IS THE MOST general and yet 

the most specific of all problems,— 
“What shall we preach?’ The field of 
truth is infinitely great. Its subdivisions 
therefore should be infinite in number. 
The choice of a given topic should be most 
easy, and still it doesn’t so appear when 
the end of the week draws near. “I have 
preached about everything I know,” is the 
constant complaint of the minister. “I 
have nothing left to say.’ That too has 
been my complaint time after time. There 
have been many anxious days when I have 
felt sure that I had nothing left to say 
in spite of the fact that the field of truth 
is infinitely great. J had preached about 
everything I knew. I wonder whether the 
trouble doesn’t arise from the fact that 
most of us insist upon preaching concern- 
ing the things which we know. Human 
knowledge is limited, after all, and the 
time is sure to come when we reach its 
limit. 

I remember nine years ago I preached 
a sermon in the Reformed Synagogue at 
Wheeling, West Virginia, and when I had 
eoncluded, the Rabbi, Mr. Silver, now at 
Cleveland, Ohio, said to me, “You have 
made-a yital mistake. These men and 
women came here to inform their minds. 
You have not added to their information. 
You have spoken of things about -which 
you could have no concrete knowledge. 
A man who lectures or preaches concern- 
ing a matter with which he is not in- 
timately acquainted is soon mistrusted. 
You will be mistrusted if you continue 
to preach as you do now. For remember, 
these men and women to whom you speak 
may not possess wide information, but 
the few things which they do know, they 
know amazingly well. They have come 
to believe in the value of jprecise informa- 
tion. Now there are certain matters which 
are outside the range of their daily ob- 
servation, but in which they still have an 
interest. They pay you a yearly salary 
and they give you a certain amount of 
leisure in order to acquaint yourself thor- 
oughly with those matters and tell them 
about them. If they discover that your 
acquaintance is a casual one and your in- 
formation not exact, they will go and 
listen to someone else.” 

I wonder whether the observation of 
the Rabbi was correct, and whether to- 
day, after ten years, he would still cling 
to his old opinion. If he is.right in his 
contention, that the people come to church 
to be informed, then clearly the number 
of topics upon which any minister has a 
right to speak is limited. Then the teach- 
ing of philosophy of religion to a number 
of students who are preparing for the 
ministry is useless and a waste of time. 
For who can speak with authority con- 


P r INE Preachers To-day 


~ Wise as the Fathers? 


_ They charged the Heavens to capture everlasting treasures; they had 
scant regard for the world of fact all around them; and they live! 


J. A. C. FAGGINGER AUER 


Tufts College 


cerning what Saint Augustine used to 
call ‘‘The first and the last things’’? 

Kant contended that human knowledge 
is limited to the sphere of sense observa- 
tion. There are other realms, but not 
of knowledge, rather of faith and of feel- 
ing. With respect to them, clear and dis- 
tinct judgments cannot be formed, syllo- 
gistic reasoning is of no aid. They form 
the kingdom of hazy concepts, of ideas 
about which (if one were to translate liter- 
ally) there is a wrapper, even as packages 
which are done up so that we do not quite 
know what is inside. 

Kant has a mistrust of the realm of 
uncertainties ; he can’t deny its existence, 
but he does not like it. He likes the con- 
crete, the realm in which we can form 
precise judgments, about which we can 
give exact information. We Liberals also 
like the conerete, the demonstrable. It 
gives us a feeling of safety to say, ‘‘Lo, 
here; lo, there.” We fear nothing so 
much as the indistinct. We would sooner 
fight Satan himself and his angels than 
have a reputation for haziness, for this. 
we reason, would be utterly damning 
to our fair name as enlightened and 
courageous men. Is it not the very curse 
of the orthodox that they live in the twi- 
light of the unstable, the unproven, and 
the highly debatable? For us the light, 
the day, the things that are. 

And thus, we begin to preach about the 
things that are and we are rather encour- 
aged in doing so by our congregation. 
They, too, like to hear about matters with 
which they are well acquainted, and they 
are somewhat ill at ease when we leave 
the realm of the perfectly well known. 
We all have an instinctive fear, you see, 
of meeting strangers, and we like strange 
topics no better than we like strange men. 
I have always been able to tell before- 
hand when my people would respond to 
a sermon that EF would preach. If only 
I chose a topic sufficiently concrete: clean 
politics, child labor, the League of Na- 
tions, the response would be immediate, 
not always favorable but always intense. 
That is a tempting thing—one likes to 
have a strong reaction on the part of the 
people to whom one talks. 

And one begins to wonder whether the 
other thing, this thing of the twilight, of 
the realms of the unstable and unproven, 
is worth while—whether salvation of 
souls, even in our modern interpretation 
of the old term, is not the mistake of 
the ages. Have we not exhausted all 
possibility of salvation when we have 
brought about a mental attitude which 
results in a clean election, prompt pay- 
ment of bills, and streets well cared for? 
Should not the department of Philosophy 
or Religion in any given university be 


abolished and the department of Sociol- 
ogy be strengthened through the addition 
of other teachers? 

These are questions which naturally 
occur to one, for there is no gainsaying, 
the concrete attracts and the abstract 
repels. Students evade courses in meta- 
physics because the subject is never popu- 
lar. You can persuade one hundred 
young men to attend a course in experi- 


mental psychology against ten in a 
course in metaphysics proper. One who 


preaches on subjects lacking in concrete- 
ness never fills his church, surely not if 
he is in the habit of addressing a Liberal 
audience. 

The facts are clear—the abstract repels 
or at best it does not interest, and our 
preachers are turning to subjects wholly 
different from those with which the 
fathers dealt: Have our men lost their 
interest in the great verities, may it be 
true that they are seeing with clearer 
eyes and are recognizing the fact that all 
legitimate problems and all true needs 
are of the here and now? 

Or is it possible that not finding their 
people interested in what they have to 
say, they attempt to draw them by speak- 
ing concerning those things which will 
interest them? This is not an accusa- 
tion. We cannot influence people unless 
we have them before us. We have a 
right to draw them to us by the use of 
fair means. The announcement of a topic 
interesting to the public is perfectly 
fair. I do not condemn any one. I am 
merely stating a fact: the concrete at- 
tracts. 

The concrete attracts and the most 
concrete attracts most. This may ex- 
plain in part why, within these last 
twenty-five years, we have observed a 
shift of interest from the personal to 
the social. Society is a more concrete 
concept than person, in the sense that it 
is a more stable concept. Personality is 
elusive. We cannot predicate anything 
about it with certainty; but when we 
speak of the human race, we are of neces- 
sity abstracting of all personal idiosyn- 
crasies and we are dealing with the mean, 
the average. Of the average man, the 
typical man, man with a capital M, we can 
assert certain things with a fair degree 
of certainty. We may say, for instance, 
Maw reacts thus and thus upon certain 
physical or mental stimuli, but it isn’t 
possible to predict whether John Smith 
will react. 

It is somewhat easier, therefore, to 
deal with social problems, easier in a 
technical sense, because the factors which 
confront us are more constant. That is 
also one of the reasons why audiences are 
attracted by sermons that deal with the 
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problems of the race. These problems 
are more easily recognized than individ- 
ual problems,—men know them better be- 
eause of their objective nature. 

There is a shifting from the individual 
to the social, from the abstract to the 
concrete, from the noumenal to the phe- 
nomenal. Is this a matter to be deplored? 
I do not know. I only know that thus 
it is, and I also know at one time it was 
different. 

I have before me my mother’s prayer- 
book. I open it at the back, and I am 
reading the words “Heidelberg Catechism, 
or instruction in the Christian Doctrine as 
it is taught in the Reformed Churches 
and Schools of the Netherlands.” I re- 
read the document. ‘Thirty-three pages 
there are; I note the various headings: 
Concerning Human Misery, Regarding 
Man’s Redemption, Concerning God the 
Father. Under these headings I find brief 
sentences, yet strong and unhesitating, 
purporting to give information to those 
about to be confirmed, regarding the eter- 
nal truths. The information is mistaken, 
wrong, nine words out of ten, ninety- 
nine out of one hundred. But think of 
the courage of those men assembled in 
the city on the Neckar to dare to explain 
for all time what God is and what Eter- 
nity. They lived by tradition, those 
builders of faith; their efforts were not 
original. And yet, in what they under- 
take to do, is a highly dramatic element. 
Their attempt to explain is pathetic in 
its inefficiency, but heroic in its intent. 
When I read those quaint old Dutch 
phrases, hundreds of years after they 
were first written, I can still sense the 


mighty effort to compress into human- 


words, eternal meanings. They charged 
the very Heavens, those men, in order to 
capture the everlasting treasures. They 
were beaten back, as men have always 
been beaten back, but they charged the 
Heavens, just the same. 

On my shelves there is a book which I 
have had oceasion to consult. It is one 
volume of Migne’s “Patrologiz,” the great 
source book for the study of Christian 
teachings preceding the year 1200. There 
are upward of one hundred and thirty 
volumes dealing with the Fathers. Most 
of them I shall never open, but it isn’t 
necessary to read all these books to be 
impressed. Stand before them, look at 
them, volume after volume, each contain- 
ing more than a thousand pages, two col- 
umns to every page; it is the sum total 
of the thought of twelve centuries. And 
all of this colossal, untiring effort has 
for its object to explain the unexplain- 
able. All of these sermons, these treat- 
ises, these letters deal with the noume- 
nal world! 

A huge mistake, I hear you say, an 
utter waste of strength. Is it? Let us 
take one of these books, one that few 
would read now, although it was the 
great textbook of systematic theology of 
the early Middle Ages, Augustine’s “De 
Trinitate.” Let us wade through a few 
of the pages. Wade, in very fact. Con- 
cerning the nature of the Father, of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost; concerning 
the manner in which the Father is re- 
lated to the Son, and to the Holy Spirit; 
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whether the Father precedes the Son 
and Spirit in point of Time. We are 
near to despair. Is that the only thing 
the greatest Saint of the Western Church 
could write and teach at the very moment 
that the barbarians are threatening the 
life of the Roman Empire, of which Au- 
gustine himself is a citizen; at the very 
hour in fact, in which the city in which 
he dwells is besieged? Unbelievable! 
And then, as we read on, suddenly we 
meet a few words, a single sentence, of 
such loveliness and healing power that 
we are startled, and we say to ourselves, 
“No wonder the ages fed on the thought 
of this man, for here was one who saw 
that the eye of man does not see.” 

Did Augustine’s sight develop through 
his struggle with the intricacies of early 
Christian dogmatic problems, imaginery 
problems many of them, which had no 
basis whatsoever in fact? I truly think 
that this was the case, for I count not 
the outcome of his labor, but consider 
rather the intensity of his effort. Here 
was a man who struggled with mighty 
things and thereby became mighty. What 
was true of him is true to a lesser degree 
of the ages that followed him. } 

Nor can it be justly said that by reason 
of the prevailing interest in the super- 
natural, there was a total lack of interest 
in practical matters. The sympathies of 
medieval men were not as wide as are 
ours,—naturally not, for their world is 
smaller, but they are as wide as they can 
be. Do not we find abbots and bishops, 
many of them, who work as well as pray? 
There are examples of high dignitaries of 
the Church who will work as common 
laborers when a church is to be erected, 
or a hospital. Nor is there lacking with 
them a sense of social ethics. Ay Very 
casual acquaintance with canon law, with 
the papal documents belonging to the 
days of Nicholas the First, or Gregory the 
Seventh, teaches us that there exists a 
keen sense of corporate guilt and of cor- 
porate righteousness. The papal inter- 
dict falls on whole regions, the good 
suffer as well as the evil, yet we do not 
hear the good complain. They know that 
they must suffer for the sins of their 
neighbors. 

I am not endeavoring to idealize the 
Middle Ages, but I wish to be just. The 
Same factors which make up our modern 
system of ethics were then present. They 
found expression to the extent to which 
the needs of the time required such ex- 
pression. There existed a sense for the 
concrete, but yet during all of this time, 
century after century, men were willing 
to turn first of all to the things which 
do not belong to this world, and preachers 
preached concerning the things which 
they knew not. In spite of this fact, 
thousands came to listen to them. 

Shall we say that it is in this very 
point that the Middle Ages failed, that 
they preached as true and undeniable 
that which in fact is not true; that they 
fed men’s hearts with foolishness and 
superstition and did thereby untold harm? 
If we should make that assertion, we 
should sorely miss the point. For it is 
impossible that fifteen centuries live by 
superstition, by that which is not true; 
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that would be against the very law of 
nature. Inside of the shell, there must 
have been a kernel upon which men could 
feed. 

And this is the kernel: the conviction 
that man’s life is not only within the 
here and now, but within the totality of 
things and that by this totality it is af- 
fected; that the noumenal world belongs 
to us as well as does the phenomenal - 
world, and that we must seek truly to 
make it our own, in order that our souls 
and our minds shall not starve; that 
we cannot exist if out of this totality 
which we need, all of it, we take an 
infinitesimal part and limit our attention 
to it. This, essentially at least, is what 
Augustine meant by the necessity of 
knowing God and the soul, and this ex- 
plains as well the restlessness of the 
soul until it has found the all and has 
received true nourishment. i 

When, to-day, our ministers turn away 
from the abstract and frankly cut them- 
selyes loose from the noumenal world, 
are they wiser than the preceding cen- 
tury? Do they serve the actual needs 
of the time better? Or is this perhaps 
but a temporary phase in the general 
development of things and are we to ex- 
pect a return to the consideration of the 
totality of the noumenal world? 

During the last year but one of the 
Great War, there came to our hands a 
curious book, the like of which men had 
not read for almost one hundred years. 
I refer to Rudolph Otto’s “Das Heilige.” 
James’s “Varieties of Religious Experi- 
ences” seems like it, but it is not like 
it. James merely describes the world 
of the unstable, the unknown, as it ap- 
pears in human hearts, but Otto urges 
it on us. We need it as we need the air 
we breathe. And from its pages there 
speak to us again Schleiermacher’s 
“Reden,” Descartes’s “Third” and “Fifth 
Meditation,” Anselm’s second chapter of 
the “Proslogion,” Augustine and Chrysos- 
tom. But this is not all. He goes 
far beyond that into the realm of the 
earliest expressions of religious senti- 
ment, and we read of terror, fear, and 
awe-struck silence. 

Now this book is written during the 
war, when matter and material things 
are uppermost, yet the war is not even 
referred to once,—Augustine again, writ- 
ing his discourses when the city is be- 
ing besieged. And the great marvel is 
that this book is being read. In 1924, 
twelve German editions had been printed. 
Is there a turning again toward the un- 
known, a new desire that men _ shall 
preach what the eye has not seen nor 
yet the ear has heard? If that should be 
so, what shall we do, we preachers, we 
Liberal preachers above all? How shall 
we describe to our congregations that 
which baffles description?’ We will not 
make a creed and say, “This word-picture 
shall hereafter be the official description 
of the noumenal world, and you will 
take it to be that or else you will im- 
peril your own soul.” . We will not do 


that. 


How then shall we bring the noumenal 
world within the range of man’s obser- 
vation? We shall do it by struggling 

(Continued on page 924) 


‘The Peace of Great. Books Be with You” 


It is a noble benediction that Carl Sandburg speaks. 
is a peace that the world cannot give nor take away. 


The peace of great books! 
From the pettiness of Babbitt, and the 


That, too, 


shallowness of Pollyanna, we take refuge in the truly great books and find again the higher 


values, the enduring certainties of life. 


We turn from sordidness and 


superficiality, from selfishness and 


strife, from defeat and despair, to the great souls whose words lift us above the battle, and in them we find 


again peace. 


He Opened the Scriptures 


THe OL_p Testament. A New Translation. 
By James Moffat. Vol. I. Genesis to Esther. 
Vol. Il, Job to Malachi. New York: George H. 
Doran Company. $2.50. 


This a truly monumental work, the 
first complete translation of the Old Testa- 
ment since the King James Version of 
1611. The Revised Version was, of course, 


only a revision of the Authorized text. 


Dr. Moffat has followed up his transla- 
tion of the New Testament, first published 
two years ago, with this translation of the 
Old Testament, now issued in two vol- 
umes. It was a task requiring not only 
rare scholarship, but also intrepid courage. 
No other has dared to attempt it up to the 
present time. For many, the King James 


Version is still a kind of fetich before 


which we must all bow down. They for- 
get that a great masterpiece of English 
like the King James Bible is not neces- 
sarily a masterpiece of Hebrew, nor a 
faithful interpreter of the Bible meaning. 
Dr. Moffat rightly believes that every 
generation should have its fresh transla- 
tion of the Bible, a translation which, so 
far as “flying allusions and characteristic 
metaphors” permit, will make the Bible 
an intelligible -book. 

The Bible has ceased to occupy the cen- 
tral place in the religious life of Chris- 
tianity, whatever its loyal defenders may 
say to the contrary. It is still reverenced, 
but it has ceased to be read» It accumu- 
Jates dust in our houses. And the reason 
is not hard to seek. This fascinating lit- 
erature is no longer intelligible even to 
educated people. It comes to them in a 
language which, however beautiful, is fast 
becoming dead.’ Moffat’s translation may 
not be liked by many Bible scholars, but 
the fact remains that he has come to the 
defence of-the Scriptures, that he has 
opened the books to us afresh, and has 
rekindled interest in these extraordinarily 
vital pages. The reviewer has seen the 
Bible become a new book to several per- 
sons through the delight they have taken 
in reading Moffat’s translation. 

Though the more familiar passages will 
seem at times uncouth, because they come 


_to us in foreign dress, there are many 
places in which Moffat’s translation is 


eyen more beautiful than the King James 
Version, Any unprejudiced student of lit- 
_ erature will have to admit this. But the 


great merit of these volumes is that they 
make the Bible live again; they make it 
possible for those who are not Bible schol- 
ars to read whole books continuously with- 
out missing the meaning of a single sen- 
tence, a single word. Indeed, one is 
tempted so to read, for the men and 
women in Moffat’s pages are human be- 
ings, and their words and deeds thrill with 
life again. 

It would be far from the translator’s 
purpose to oust the older versions from 
their place of esteem. But even those 
who cling most tenderly to the King James 
Version will find this a most helpful and 
illuminating running commentary, to be 
read in conjunction with the older ver- 
sion, if desired. - 

Dr. Moffat has printed the books in the 
order of the English Bible, and has distin- 
guished in simple ways a few of the strata 
in the early books, especially where two 


documents have been confusedly inter- 
woven into a single narrative. 
No one should miss these volumes. They 


will prove to be of special value for the 
difficult passages in some of the prophets. 
Gun J. 


The Chasm Between Life and 
Death 


“MARGERY,” gHE Mempium. By J. Malcolm 
Bird. Boston: Small, Maynard & Company. 

Whether we like it or not, an era of 
psychic investigation is upon us, in proof 
of which we have an ever-increasing 
number of books and articles and psychic 
“circles.” The greater portion of the pub- 
lic is indifferent. A fair number have 
the open mind. A smaller portion scoffs. 
A still smaller portion is convinced beyond 
peradventure of a doubt. Much mischief 
has been done by fraudulent mediums, 
who have made capital out of the sorrows 
of the grief-stricken. One such medium 
vitiates the efforts of an entire society for 
psychical research. Fraud has been de- 
tected, and will continue to be detected, 
as long as human nature is what it is. 
But occasional, or even frequent fraud, 
is not sufficient in itself to prove the 
impossibility of communication with the 
dead. That many honest and able efforts 
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are being made to bridge the chasm be- 
tween life and death, no one conversant 
with the facts will deny. That such ~ 
efforts are meeting with undoubted suec- 
cess, a few acknowledge and many doubt. 
As a matter of fact, no subject under 
discussion offers more chance for skep- 
ticism on the one hand, and, on the other, 
more chance for proof to minds of a cer- 
tain kind. 

This introduction is necessary to under- 
stand “Margery,’ the Medium. The au- 
thor, J. Malcolm Bird, formerly associate 
editor of the Scientific American, is re- 
strained throughout. He says in the in- 
troduction that “Dr. Crandon believes 
that his wife’s mediumship demonstrates 
the spirit hypothesis, and I do not see it 
so.” But from the beginning to the end of 
his book of five hundred-odd pages, he 
speaks as one who is not only in entire 
Sympathy with the phenomena, but as one 
who has found it extremely difficult to 
detect fraud in “Margery.” In _ other 
words, while his statement in the preface 
states that he does not believe the spirit 
hypothesis, his book proves to the reviewer, 
beyond any question, that he does believe 
it. Mr. Bird may not be aware how his 
book has betrayed him, but it is a fact 
that it has betrayed him. That is the 
most convincing argument for Margery’s 
genuineness. — 

The volume is an entire history of 
Margery’s mediumship as demonstrated 
chiefly at the Crandon home, Lime Street, 
Boston, though successful séances were 
held in Paris and London, in New York 
and Buffalo. Margery’s husband, Dr. L. 
R. G. Crandon, is a member of the feculty 
of the Harvard, Medical School and a 
surgeon of repute. Mrs. Crandon—‘Mar- 
gery”—is a native of rural Ontario. At 
an early age she came to Boston and 
secured employment as secretary to Rev. 
Allen A. Stockdale of the Union Congrega- 
tional Church. She is an accomplished 
musician, and has a fine, athletic phy- 
sique and an attractive personality. Mrs. 
Crandon is far removed from those who 
practice conscious fraud. Moreover, for 
a considerable period she disbelieved in 
mediums and the manifestations of the 
séance room. Almost by accident she dis- 
covered her extraordinary psychic power. 
That was in the year 1923. In the months 
since, through her control, Walter, her 
deceased brother, she has developed some 
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of the most remarkable manifestations 
seen in the séance room, all of which have 
been transcribed by Mr. Bird, who has 
not only made exhaustive investigation 
into the manifestations but has been pres- 
ent himself at a considerable number. 

Repeatedly, accredited investigators took 
every possible precaution to exclude 
trickery, only to see and hear phenomena 
which left them amazed, and in instances, 
converted. The book leaves an impression 
of genuineness, after it has been read 
and laid away—the only way really to 
judge the merit of a work. 

It is generally known that Houdini, 
who was present at five séances, declared 
that he had detected fraud each time. 
His alleged exposure was widely published. 
Since his declarations, the Crandons have 
retired from the public glare, though we 
earnestly hope the mediumship which was 
developing in a remarkable fashion has 

’ been allowed to continue. Houdini’s en- 
trance and exposure is treated at length 
by Mr. Bird, who declares without reser- 
vation that it was the magician who was 
the actual fraud, and not the medium. As 
a matter of fairness, it must be recorded 
that the phenomena which Houdini saw 
and Claimed to be fraudulent were but a 
very small part of the actual demonstra- 
tions. Moreover, it is rather strange that 
the magician could detect deception at 
each of the five sittings he attended, while 
trained scientists and observers failed to 
detect a trace of pretense at sixty-odd 
sittings. We are bound to conclude, that 
while Houdini has done an important ser- 
vice in proving in numerous other in- 
stances than the Margery mediumship that 
trickery persists, he has not proved to our 
satisfaction that Mr. Bird’s contention that 
he carried into the séance room at Lime 
Street the same powers of deception he 
practices on the stage, is not true to fact. 

Mr. Bird’s book is the most valuable 
work on psychic research that has ap- 
peared since the publication of Sir Oliver 
Lodge’s Raymond. E. H. 0, 


By an Expert in Anthropology 

HuMAN ORIGINS; A MANUAL OF PREHISTORY. 
By George Grant MacCurdy. New York: D. 
Appleton & Company. $10.00. 

This is an account of the cultural evo- 
lution of man, through the age of stone, 
of bronze, of iron, written by one of the 
leading authorities in this field, Research 
Associate in Prehistoric Anthropology 
with Professorial Rank,, Curator of An- 
thropology, Yale University, and Director 
of the American School of Prehistoric 
Research in Burope. The studies in the 
two volumes are based on a period of 
thirty years’ work and are due to the 
author’s personal investigations in the 
field and in the leading museums of the 
world. Professor MacCurdy shows how 
man’s mentality develops through his 
early discoveries and inventions, in the 
different ways he uses stone and clay, 
bronze and iron, weaves cloth, constructs 
means of shelter and defence, satisfies his 
desire for artistic expression, and wor- 
ships his unknown gods. Over four hun- 
dred illustrations combine with the 
clearly written text to make this a fas- 
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cinating book for the general reader, as 
well as a source of authoritative informa- 
tion for the expert in the field of an- 
thropology. It can be most heartily rec- 
ommended to all who are interested in 
the present hotly discussed question about 
the extreme age of man and the extremely 
simple character of both early man and 
his form of life. R.A. Ls 


The Two Manuscripts 


SCIENCE AND RELIGION. By J. Arthur 
Thomson. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $2.00. 


“There are two books,” said Sir 
Thomas Browne, “from which I collect 
my divinity: besides that written one 
of God, another that of his servant 
Nature, that universal and public manu- 
script that lies expansed unto the eyes 
of all; those that never saw him in the 
one, have discovered him in the other.” 
The six lectures of this book, given at 
Union Theological Seminary, have as 
their central purpose the aim of show- 
ing that there is no necessary antithesis 
between science and religion, and that 
it is time that the so-called conflict 
should cease to prevent waste of energy. 
In a fascinating and untechnical way 
the author shows how modern science is 
reducing its data to the lowest common 
denominators, in the case of matter to 
protons and electrons, and he makes it 
quite clear that there is no conflict be- 
tween them and the religious interpre- 
tation of the universe in terms of the 
greatest common measure. It is a re- 
assuring book, that should be read by 
any one who has gotten entangled in an 
irreligious mesh of mechanism or ma- 
terialism. G7 Reid. 


Removing the Barnacles 


THr AUTHENTIC LITERATURE OF ISRAEL. By 
Blizabeth Czarnomska. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. $4.00. 

The great body of critical knowledge 
built up by the scholarship of the 19th and 
early 20th centuries has never found ex- 
pression in any of the current versions of 
the Bible. “All sorts of blemishes,” says 
the author, “arising from the uncritical 
editing of the earliest native revisers still 
cling to the current editions like barnacles 
to a ship.” It is high time that the ship 
was careened and scraped. The discovery 
of Sanskrit in 1785, followed by the re- 
covery of the Avestan language, the de- 
ciphering of the Egyptian hieroglyphics 
and the cuneiform writing of Assyria and 
Babylon, overturned ancient history, re- 
vealed to us literatures older than the 
Hebrew, stimulated the critical scholar- 
ship of the Bible, and made necessary such 
a rearrangement of the text and such a 
clearing away of expansions and comments 
by early native editors as is attempted 
here. The present volume is really a com- 
pleting of the work begun by Driver in his 
Introduction, and continued in the incom- 
pleted Polychrome Edition of Haupt’s, 
and the Student’s Bible of Kent’s. The 
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eurrent versions have perpetuated the dis- 
arrangements and the mutilations of the 
past. With a radical courage Professor 
Czarnomska has set to work to provide a 
body of literature arranged, so far as the 
best scholarship has determined, in accord- 
ance with an accurate chronology. The 
various documents are carefully disen- 
tangled and separated, and the glosses and 
additions of the unskilled early redactors 
are omitted. 

First come the extant works in Hebrew 
Literature to the opening of the Golden 
Age, 850 B.c., including the Decalogue, a 
first and second collection of Proverbs, 
and J’s history of the children of Israel. 
Then come The Notable Deeds of the Pa- 
triarchs and Heroes of Israel, according 
to E. Then in order the Poems and Ad- 
dresses of the Prophet Amos, the Poems 
and Apothegms of the Prophet Hosea, the 
Poems of Isaiah, Counsellor of Kings, and 
the Poems of Micah, the Morasthite. Then 
come the Supplement to the History of the 
Children of Israel, by JE, and the Second 
Supplement, concerning the last kings of 
Judah, by the final editor, P. Théifollow 
the Poem of Zephaniah on the “Day of 
Yahweh,” the Book of the Law, by D, the 
Book of Jeremiah the Prophet, compiled 
from the notebooks of his disciples, the 
Praise of Wisdom, the Poem of Nahum, 
tne Elkoshite, or ‘The Impending Fall of 
Nineveh,” the Poem of Habakkuk arraign- 
ing the justice of Yahweh, and Two Poems 
proclaiming the mission of Israel, ‘The 
Servant of Yahweh.” 

The volume is not intended for the 
scholar, as the critical notes are omitted, 
and disputable arrangements and decisions 
by the author are not discussed, but the 
layman will find it exceedingly helpful 
and stimulating. OARS de 
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THE MAN Curist Jesus. A life of Christ. 
By W. Jd. Dawson. New York: The Century 
Company. $3.00. 

This is a new edition of a book pre- 
pared nearly a generation ago while the 
author was in the ministry in England. 
The author has sojourned in the Holy 
Land and brings to his narrative the vivid 
consciousness of a Christ who lived his 
colorful life jn actual striving and aspir- 
ing among men. It is a sympathetic at- 
tempt to draw a human Christ by a man 
who wrote in the flame of spiritual ecstasy. 
It is not, however, a critical interpreta- 
tion. It is written in terms of liberal 
orthodoxy. : 


A GENTLEMAN ADVENTURER. By Marian 
Keith. New York: George H. Doran Company. 
$2.00. 

Charles Stuart, an adventurous young 
Englishman leaves home to make his for- 
tune with the Hudson Bay Company. On 
the way he meets Marie Rose, the half- 
breed daughter of one of the chief men in 
the Company. She falls in love with him. 
Later her father wishes him to marry her, 
but because he does not love her and re- 
fuses, he is banished to a distant station 
in the far north. His adventures there, 
and what happened in the Indian uprising, 
and how he loved Flora McDonald, form 
a spirited tale. > 


Short 


WINIFRED 
When Rex—“Chief”— and Alan decided 


to take Charley Creigh with them into the~ 


Alta Sequa Gap, they wondered how close 
they had come to spoiling their own good 
time. 

“What you might call a save-me-firster, 
Charley is,” one of the boys had said once. 
“Charley always thinks before he leaps.” 

“That's a little better than leaping first 
if you find out afterwards there was some- 
thing wrong with that particular leap,” 
Rex had laughed. “I imagine Charley’s 
all right. We'll try him out on this trip.” 

“Tf he doesn’t like what we want to do, 
he ean do some other thing.” ‘This from 
Alan, who enjoyed his own reputation of 
being a bit foolhardy. “We're out for 
fun. Let’s not forget this is our grand 
old playing time.” 

The boys were waiting for Charley 
before their early morning start. 

“Here he comes now,” said Rex. ‘Come 
on. Let’s not waste another minute.” 

The three boys climbed into the “back 
country” stage that was waiting at the 
old-fashioned station, and rode as far as 
Aguirre’s Gate, a large fenced-in ranch 
which was but a small part of one of 
the old Spanish grants in southern Cali- 
fornia. Here they obtained permission of 
the overseer to cross the lower pasturage 
and were soon puffing up Alta Sequa, a 
high hill—a mountain  really—closely 
wooded with live oaks. 

“Don’t camp too close to the works up 
there,” the overseer warned them when 
they told him where they were going. 
“The first of the blasting was done on this 
side a week or so ago. The new dam will 
start on the far side of Alta Sequa. There 
wouldn’t be any camping there after this 
year.” . 

“What's the danger?” Charley lingered 
to ask. 

“None, 


probably,” said the overseer. 


“Only, you better not get too close to the 


edge of the precipice. There might be 
loose earth or loose boulders. You can’t 
tell what dislodging has been done by 
those dynamite blasts.” 

“We'll be all right. Come on, Charley,” 
called Alan. 

From Alta Sequa’s top the boys had a 
wonderful view of the gap where the dam 
was to be constructed; and another wide 
vista of the valley and lower ranges be- 
yond it, over towards the city and looking 
- away to the Pacific. 

_ They pitched camp under two wide- 
Spreading oaks, made a scientific-looking 
earthen stove, and swung their bean-pot 
i the coals. 

is is going to be great,” Alan said, 
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as they looked around on their comfortable 
‘living room.” “Plenty of light and air.” 

“What shall we do first?’ asked Rex. 

“T propose that we inspect the new 
dam,” Alan said. “We'll never have an- 
other chance to see from the ground up 
how a big dam like this one is built.” 

“We can go down the valley half a mile 
or so and -strike a safe trail at a lower 
level. See?” 

He pointed to a thin yellow line that 
crossed the canyon and divided the sage 
and mesquite as though it had been 
turned with a plow point. 

The boys were out of their blankets 
before the sun rose next day. It was 
Charley’s day to cook and wash dishes. 
The others were pleased to find him al- 
ready dressed and waiting before a glow- 
ing fire for the moment when he should 
put on the bacon and eggs for breakfast. 

“We'll certainly get in a good hike 
to-day,” they were saying. 

“Looks to me as though we were going 
to have the best camp we've ever had,” 
said Rex, as they shouldered their light 
packs and started for the valley trail. 
“We won't hurry, Charley. You whistle 
when you're starting and we'll wait for 
you to catch up.” : 

“Be along in no time,’ said Charley, 
busy with plates and pans. 

“Give me one or two matches,” 
Alan. “‘We might need them.” 

Charley handed over three matches, re- 
luctantly. It was the rule that the cook 
looked after the firewood and matches, 
and Charley had found but one small box. 
They must be most economical of these 
little necessities. 

“Oh, Tll give them back when you 
catch up,” laughed Alan. 

About half an-hour later Charley ran 
down the valley trail with lunches in a 
light pack on his back. He whistled every 
few minutes, but it was not until he was 
well on his way toward the other side of 
the gap, almost opposite the place where 
the camp lay, that he had an answering 
whistle. He began to run as he came 
in sight of the other boys. They were 
down close to the works, where heaps of 
broken rock testified to the dynamite 
blasts that had torn away the side of the 
hill. ; 

Charley had come to a beautiful little 
wooded shelf, over which a tiny mountain 
stream trickled from below a mighty rock 
which extended like a wall and roof at 
the back. 

“Here’s a place for lunch,’ he decided, 
and unstrapped his pack. 

Hanging it on a branch of the nearest 
tree, he walked out’to get another good 


said 
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sight of the boys. He whistled,-but they 
gave no sign that they had heard him. 

“That’s funny!” he thought. “They 
must have seen me. I wonder why they 
didn’t come along up?” 

He picked his way down among the 
shattered fragments of granite, but could 
see nothing of his friends. 

“T wonder if they’ve”’—he began. But 
no, Mr. Johnson had said not to go too 
near the works, and of course they 
wouldn’t start their first day getting into 
trouble. 

As he stood looking around, he saw the 
other boys slowly rounding a shoulder of 
a projecting hill above him. He went back 
to the stream and shouldered his pack, 
starting on the rough ascent to the top. 
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Steadfast 


God made the hills and streams, and set 
our feet 

To wandering where meadowlands are 
sweet ; ; 

And He is there through all the nights 
and days, : 


Meeting with those who walk the an- 
cient ways. ; 
—John R. McCarthy. 


Sentence Sermon 
All which we behold 
Is full of blessing. 


—William Wordsworth. 


ie 


“Tt certainly is queer the way they’re 
acting,’ he thought. “I wonder if they 
want to do something—and don’t want 
me in on it.” 

He couldn’t imagine that and hurried 
as fast as he could climb. They were on 
the edge of the precipice opposite their 
own camp, forty feet above the trail they 
had followed a few moments before. They 
had a small box on the ground and were 
examining it. Alan struck a match and 
held it to a long string that led away 
from it. 

“Alan! Dynamite!” shouted Charley, — 
wondering that they didn’t know what 
they were handling. 

The other boys laughed. 

“Looks like it,” said Alan, slowly. 
you afraid?’ 

Charley stared. Knowing what dyna- 
mite looked like—what a time fuse was— 
he was thinking rapidly. 

“Where did you get that?” he asked, 
conscious of the terrific danger. 

“Don’t be fussy. It just looks like the 
real stuff. It’s no good. It was thrown 
away by the workmen,’ explained Rex. 
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“You're certainly white,’ chuckled Alan, 
glancing at Charley. 

He had cut away the string and was 
lighting it mearer the box. Suddenly 
Charley swooped. 

“Ts any one down there—at the works?” 
he demanded. 

“Nobody. Not a soul been on the job 
for days,” said Alan. “Why? Going to 
tell I've taken this plaything?” 

Charley had grabbed the “plaything” 
and was running. He was aware of shouts 
of anger behind him, of the others follow- 
ing. 

“Go back!” he shouted. 
way !” 

And he tossed the box across the gap 
with all the. force he could manage, in 
order to send it clear to the bottom 
where the other blasting had been done. 
In another second a roar shook the hills. 
Charley, losing his balance as he swayed 
at the edge, fell forward and rolled along 
the rock wall. 

It was an hour afterwards that the 
other boys found him, not far from the 
little stream that he had rested beside 
earlier. When they had dragged him to 
a comfortable resting place and had 
splashed his face with the icy water, his 
first words were, 

“Hello. Everything all”— 

“Everything all right, Charley. That is, 
just as soon as you are. I didn’t realize 
—We think you're” 

“T’m all here,” wabned Ghariey. 
did I do with that lunch?” 

[All rights reserved] 
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A Funny Nest 
LILLIAN E. ANDREWS 
“Cut-cut-ca-da-cut,—cut-cut-ca-da-eut !” 
As-the big speckled hen walked across 
the yard cackling loudly, Luey Ellis scam- 
pered out of the house and down the 
steps so fast Sammy. Ellis, her cousin, was 


surprised. 
“What's the matter, Lucy?” asked 
Sammy. There were so many hens on 


the farm and they all cackled so much, 
Sammy could not see any reason why 
Lucy should be so excited. 

“T knew that was old Speckle!” she 
exclaimed, “I just knew it was! She’s 
stolen her nest again.” 

“How can she steal her nest?” asked 
Sammy, who wasn’t used to the country. 

“Well, it does sound funny,’ admitted 
Iucy. “But every once in a while the 
hens make a nest outside instead of lay- 
ing in the henhouse and we have to hunt 
for the eggs. And old Speckle is so wise 
it’s hard to find her eggs. I heard Grand- 
mother say yesterday that she thought 
old Speckle was laying out, and we could 
have twenty-five cents apiece if we found 
the nest. I meant to have told you about 
it, but I forgot it until I heard old Speckle 
eackle. Which way did she come from?” 

“From around the corner of the house,” 
said Sammy, now thoroughly interested. 
But though the children searched and 
searched, peering under the rhubarb leaves 
and looking in eyery nook and corner of 
the dooryard, they did not find the nest. 

“Last year it was under the raspberry 
bushes,” said Lucy, “and she had a whole 
dozen eggs in it when I found it.” 
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Sammy’s eyes shone. “How I’d like to 
find it this year!” : 

“Well, we'll look again to-morrow,” 
Luey promised. 

The children took turns watching old 
Speckle the next day, but somehow she 
managed to elude them. 

“IT just went into the house to get a 
drink of water,’? mourned Sammy, “and 
when I came back she was gone.” 
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It is Early Morning, Alice 
‘MABEL CORNELIA MATSON 


It is early morning, Alice, 
The day is all before you. 
There is a long task to be done, 
There is a keen race to be run, 
There is a fair goal to be won, 
There are daisies and thistles to gather. 


Climbing, dipping, curving, Alice,- 
Lies the road before you. : 
And high adventure awaits you there, 
And the sudden joy and the lurking 
snare, 
And the failing hope and the quickening 
prayer. 
Follow the road—and fear not! 


te 


Lucy laughed. ‘“That’s just the way old 
Speckle does!” 

The next day Speckle beat the children 
again, but when she began to eackle 
Sammy was quick enough to see her com- 
ing from the woodhouse. 

“Her nest must be under it,” said Lucy. 
But though the children searched on 
hands and knees and crawled under, they 
could see nothing of the nest. And all 
the time old Speckle was ‘‘cut-cut-ca-da- 
cutting” as if she were laughing at them. 

“T can’t think where the nest can be,” 
said Lucy. “I’m ’most afraid old Speckle 
is going to beat us this time.” 

“Oh, no, she isn’t,’ declared Sammy de- 
terminedly. ‘I’m going to watch her every 
single moment to-morrow. I won’t let her 
get out of sight again.” 

Sammy meant every word he said, 
meant it so thoroughly that the next morn- 
ing he even ate his breakfast of bread and 
milk on the doorstep so he could watch 
old Speckle as she scratched and dusted 
under the raspberry bushes. But just as old 
Speckle seemed about to start for her 
nest, down came a big brown hawk after 
a chicken. Sammy had to run and drive 
the hawk away and when he came back 
to the doorstep old Speckle was gone. 
For just a minute Sammy was so tired 
and vexed he didn’t know what to do or 
say. 

“I’m ashamed to have an oli hen beat 
me at playing hide and seek,” he told Lucy. 

“Well, of course, you couldn’t let the 
hawk carry off the chicken,” Lucy com- 
forted. ‘Don’t worry, Sammy. We'll find 
old Speckle yet if we keep trying. She 
can’t be very far away.” : 

Once more the children crawled under 
the woodhouse. They even peered under 
the big woodpile and looked up on the 
beams. It didn’t seem as if there could 
be a corner where they hadn’t looked. 
And then all at once they heard a queer 
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muffled cut-cut-ca-da-cut so close to them 
that they both jumped. 

In one corner of the woodhouse was the 
air-tight stove that Grandmother Ellis 
always had carried out there in summer. 
The door was ajar, and old Speckle pushed 
it open a little wider and stepped out 
cackling triumphantly. 

“Well, my goodness, old Speckle was in 
the stove! I never once thought of look- 
ing there for her!’ said Lucy. 

“Neither did I,” said Sammy, as he and 
Iucy took out the six brown eggs that 
lay on the soft bed of ashes inside. ‘It’s 
the funniest nest I ever heard of. She. 
was sitting right close to us all the 
we were looking for her.” 

“T suppose she happened to find she 
could push the stove door open and she 
thought it was a fine place to hide her 
eggs,” laughed Luey. “And she certainly 
did puzzle us that time. She’s the wisest 
old hen I know,’ she added gayly, as 
Speckle put her head on one side ane 
looked at the children. 

[All rights reserved] 


Elephant-made Highways 


Bicycles, motoreycles, and automobiles 
are speeding, in increasing numbers, 
through African jungles on highways 
made by no human hands, but beaten hard 
and smooth by herds of elephants who 
roamed the jungles long before the day 
of motors. The elephant roads are four 
or five feet wide, and in some parts of 
the country extend for hundreds of miles 
through forests too dense for men to have 
hewn roads through. In many districts, 
the natives have for centuries used the 
elephant highways as their only way of 
communication. Some idea of the age of 
these roads may be had from the rocks 
worn smooth by the passing of endless 
great feet, as the elephants filed on their 
way. 


Shooting Plants 


Nature has many methods of continuing 
her species. Among the more curious are 
varieties of plants which throw off their 
ripe seeds with force almost equal to a 
gunpowder charge. The pods, as they 
ripen, become so taut that, at the final, 
sudden opening, the contents are fairly 
shot out. The wistaria has a seed the 
shape of a pistol ball, which it can shoot 
to a distance of fifty feet. The wild ger- 
anium and the gorse are shooting plants. 
Perhaps the best example is a palm of 
Ceylon which shoots its heavy, pointed 
seed to such effect that passers- a are 
sometimes actually injured. 


What Can You Say? 


British experts who claim to have in- 
vestigated the matter say that, in daily 
conversation, the average person uses 
forty-three words! How far can you 
earry your ideas with their chosen forty- 
three? They are: and, be, have, it, of, the, 
will, you, to, about, all, as, at, but, can, 
come, day, dear, for, get, go, hear, her, if, 
in, me, much, not, on, one, say, she, so, 
that, they, these, this, though, time, we, 
with, write, and your. 7 gia} 


were returned. Of this number 


. 
a 
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; ~ Teachers Take True-False Test 


How competent Unitarians are, shown at Star Island 


ALSON H. ROBINSON 


HE PURPOSE of the True-False Test 

L given at the Isles of Shoals during the 
recently concluded fifth annual Church 
School Institute of the Laymen’s League 
was twofold. First, to determine defin- 
itely, not simply to guess, whether the 
teachers in our church schools are in 
possession of a certain body of established 
facts, together with their attitude toward 
social issues with which liberal Chris- 
tianity is concerned. Second, to compare 
the equipment of our teachers in such 
matters with that of other selected groups 
outside our own fellowship to whom simi- 
lar tests have been given. 

The ninety-two statements included in 
this test were divided into four classi- 
fications—New Testament, Old Testament, 
Christianity and the Church, and Social 
BEthics—twenty-three statements in each 
group, but all mixed up on the paper it- 
self. A large number of these statements 
call for sheer knowledge, not opinion ; but 
inasmuch as the purpose of the test was 
to determine the competency of religious 
workers in the field of Liberal Christian- 
ity, the ratings were made from the 
Liberal point of view. Obviously the 
Liberal point of view is a difficult matter 
to standardize, but the ratings which were 
employed by Miss Adelaide T. Case, of 
Teachers’ College, in her book, “Liberal 
Christianity and Religious Education,” 
were adopted as being as fair as anything 
in this field which is immediately at our 
command. It is furthermore’ obvious 
that these ratings ought to afford the 
workers in our own schools a decided ad- 
vantage over those trained in the so-called 
evangelical communions. 

At one point our Shoals group may have 
been laboring under a handicap. As or- 
iginally given, fifty minutes were allowed 
to complete the test. We allowed but 
twenty minutes at the Shoals. How- 
ever, since some of the papers receiving 
the highest ratings were completed in ten 
to twelve minutes, the disadvantage was 
not great. 

At the close of the period eighty tests 
thirty 
were unsigned and were cast out of the 
reckoning. Tabulation of results has been 
made upon the basis of these fifty signed 
papers and their individual ratings have 
been sent out from the headquarters of 
the Laymen’s League. In scoring, the 
usual practice was followed of subtract- 
ing the number of wrong answers from 
the number of right answers. The highest 
possible score in this test was ninety-two. 
The highest actual score was ninety, made 
by Mrs. Emery Foster of Washington, 
D.C., with Rey. Florence Buck a close 
second. The lowest score was eighteen. 
The average score of all the papers was 


_ sixty-four. : 


As has been indicated the ninety-two 


‘ statements were divided into four groups 


of equal number. The average scores on 
e twenty-three statements in each of 
lese groups is as follows: Old Testa- 


ment, sixteen; New Testament, sixteen 
and a half; Christianity and the Church, 
sixteen; Social Ethics, fifteen and a half. 
In a word, our teachers are about as com- 
petent in one of these groups as in the 
others; with slight strength in New Tes- 
tament, and weakness in Social Ethics. 

The significance of the total average of 
sixty-four, lies in its comparison with the 
other groups to whom this test has been 
administered, so to speak. We fall in be- 
tween two groups of Miss Case’s classi- 
fication—Group E and Group F. Group 
E are recent graduates of a denomina- 
tional Training School for chureh workers. 
Their median was fifty-six. Group F, 
whose median was. sixty-seven, are 
students in a course in religious educa- 
tion in a Theological Seminary. 

So far we would appear to be traveling 
in fairly good company. But there are 
five groups ahead of us and with the 
median of the eleven groups being fifty- 
nine and three tenths, it will be seen 
that we have little to spare in order to 
get into the passing class. Miss Case 
says of the first five groups—we are five 
and a half as it were—‘that the majority 
of the members are not prepared to meet 
present religious issues from the point of 
view of liberal Christianity.’ That is a 
hard saying and we are perilously near 
the danger point. Such are the facts. 

A study of the opinions held by our 
workers in a few of the single statements 
among the ninety-two presented reveals 
certain illuminating tendencies. State- 
ment fifty-seven, “The First Chapter of 
Genesis gives the true history of crea- 
tion,” was marked True by four per cent. 
of our group. Such answers were doubt- 
less sheer carelessness. It is inconceiv- 
able that any teacher in a Unitarian Sun- 
day school should accept the traditional 


unscientific position of the early chapters 


of Genesis. In spite of our four per cent. 
we rank at the top of Miss Case’s list on 
this statement. 

Apparently most of our teachers see 
nothing radically wrong in the present 
organizations of industry. Statement 
fifteen, “Although some persons take ad- 
vantage of our industrial system to gain 
unworthy ends, at bottom our industry 
is organized on a fundamentally Chris- 
tian basis,” was marked True by forty- 
two per cent. (The correct answer is 
“False.”) In this opinion we rank third 
from the bottom of Miss Case’s eleven 
groups. 

There were pacifists at the Shoals—a 
few. Statement forty-eight, “When war 
is declared, the churches should be at 
least as ready as other community forces 
to rally to the support of the govern- 
ment,” was marked True by sixty-four 
per cent. Comparing this with Miss 
Case’s groups we stand fifth from the 
bottom. That is, six of her groups have 
a greater percentage than ours of persons 
who believe that the church should pro- 
test in time of war. Incidentally, if Mrs. 
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Foster could have joined the minority on 
this one point she would have had a per- 
fect score. ; 

Statement number twenty-three, “Faith- 
ful prayer has the power to alter natural 
law,” received unanimous disapproval: 
our workers being the only group out of 
all those tested to register a unanimous 
and correct reply on this statement. . 

There is almost no limit to the variety 
of interpretation which these figures in- 
vite. The entire experiment was merely 
a step toward diagnosis. The elassifica- 
tion of the returns has involved consid- 
erable labor, the burden of which has 
been carried by Margery Robinson, whose 


‘chief obligation to the Institute, lies in the 


improvement of her game of tennis. 

The one thing above others that these 
figures mean to me is that the Laymen’s 
League has taken hold of the right end 
of the stick in maintaining the Institute 
of Religious Education. Strength to its 
elbows! 


Religious Situation in Sermons 


In announcing the resumption of church 
services, Dr. Maxwell Savage, of the 
First Unitarian Church, Worcester, Mass., 
says, “Happenings in the field of religious 
interest have been such, during the sum- 
mer, that the loyalty of understanding 
people to religious liberty and to spiritual 
religion is naturally renewed through 
having been challenged. We have seen 
an unexpected example of the danger in-. 
herent in organized religion, which has 
ever been so different from the spiritual, 
personal religion of the founder. While 
a certain amount of organization is neces- 
sary, we must never forget that religion 
is, primarily, an affair of the spirit and 
the individual. You and I can bear wit- 
ness to that truth, through our church, 
to the end that our faith may be 
strengthened and the cause of Christianity 
of Jesus advanced.” 

The first three sermons will 
the religious situation, beginning 
day, September 13. 


consider 
Sun- 


Dr. Rihbany’s New Sermons 


The Church of the Disciples, Boston, 
Mass., will resume its regular services 
Sunday, September 20. The minister, 
Rey. Abraham M. Rihbany, D.D., will open 
the season with the following series of 
sermons: September 20, “Significant Re- 
ligious Events’; September 27, ‘Self- 
Denial and Self-Expression”; October 4, 
“China and the Vultures of Diplomacy” ; 
October 11, “Not to Destroy but to Ful- 
fill’; October 18, ‘“Moralizing Religion” ; 
October 25, “Shallow Soil and Meager 
Harvests.” 


Young People at Templeton, Mass. 


At the Unitarian Chureh in Templeton, 
Mass., the annual Young People’s Sun- 
day was held September 6. The young 
people had entire charge of the service. 
Carl B. Wetherell gave the address. The 
collection was sent to the Young People’s 
Religious Union. A_ subscription was 
made for THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER, Which 
will-be sent to the Public Library. Sur- 
rounding parishes were invited. 
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The Word “Liberalism” Means Freedom 


Note on a book review by an evangelical 


In a well-written review of the new 
volume, “Freedom and Truth,” containing 
essays by Unitarians published in this 
Centenary year, “G. J.’—the reader may 
be quite sure it is Prof. George Jackson 
—says, in the Manchester Guardian for 
August 14, that the “most notable of all 
Unitarian services for the common good 
has been their fight for religious freedom.” 

THe Reeister reprints the review, be- 
eause it is exactly typical of the “liberal 
evangelical’ mind, which is generous with 


caution lest it be suspected of out-and- 


out liberalism. Liberalism is, in fact, 
though it is usually forgotten by orthodox 
friends, only another word for “freedom.” 
Take the root of the word “liberal,” and 
the thing is plain. The distinction be- 
tween the liberal and the orthodox is, in 
both letter and spirit, the difference be- 
tween freedom and authority. This dif- 
ference makes all the difference in the 
world, as one may see in the present situa- 
tion in the churches of orthodoxy. They 
say, in cases, what “G. J.” says, that they 
are “liberal”; but they do not say they 
are “free’; free, that is, from the au- 
thority of their churches in matters of 
doctrine. They are really only tolerant 
of other men’s views. So when the or- 
thodox go so far, and then say “But,’— 
they really abandon their freedom, for 
‘about freedom there is no “but.” It is 
the position of the Unitarian that freedom 
in thought, that is, freedom to disagree 
and deny what seems untrue, and more 
especially freedom to affirm and propagate 
what seems true, is unequivocal, unmis- 
takable, and supreme. No one may stay 
him there. Such freedom is, in very truth, 
the greatest possession, and the supreme 
good. 

Why is it, then, that even “liberal 
evangelicals” permit themselves to be held 
by ties of authority, which, however 
slender they may be, yet by no means 
entitle those so held to the estate of free- 
dom. Is it true that if the strand were 
cut, the liberated one would lose the sanc- 
tion and prestige of a sheltering organi- 
zation, and that he does not care to pay 
so great a price? It is true the “leaven” 
of liberalism has leavened the whole lump, 
as “G. J.” says, but there is always the 
fact before us, especially in time of doc- 
trinal crisis, as at present that the leayen 
is withheld when the “raising” of the 
bread of life is regarded as of doubtful 
expediency by the careful leadership of 
the churches of authority. If all of the 
churches would say with “G. J.” in this 
review,—he is himself quoting from the 
book,—“Truth is its own authority and 
must be sought by an honest inquiry kept 


scrupulously free and untrammeled,” and~ 


really mean what they say, there would 
be no more bondage, no more Fundamen- 
talism, no more quibbling, no more diyi- 
sion, but all would be one in the Lord. 
“Where the spirit of the Lord is, there is 
liberty.” 


Religious Freethinking 


We in this country are familiar with 
theological propaganda in the form of 


manifestos issued by groups of like-minded 
thinkers. “Essays and Reviews,” “Lux 
Mundi,” “Foundations,” and “Liberal 
Evangelicalism”-—to name four examples 
—are waymarks of modern Anglican the- 
ology of the significance of which the 
ecclesiastical historian of the last seventy- 
five years is bound to take note. A vyol- 
ume similar in character, entitled “Free- 
dom and Truth,” has just been issued 
by the Lindsey Press. It is edited by the 
veteran Unitarian scholar, Dr. J. Estlin 
Carpenter, and contains a series of essays 
by Unitarian thinkers on both sides of 
the Atlantic. It is a large and handsome 
volume of some 350 pages, full of good 
reading, and very cheap at the price asked 
for it (6s.). 

For a writer whose nature it is to be 
frank and who desires to be fair, fair 
both to himself and to the book he is re- 
viewing, this is not an easy volume to 
write about.- I am, if I must fasten on 
myself a label at all, a Liberal Evangeli- 
cal, refusing with equal emphasis a lib- 
eralism that is not evangelical and an 
evangelicalism that is not liberal. Now 
there is much in this book with which 
the liberal in me is glad to find itself in 
complete accord, but there is much also to 
which the evangelical cain yield assent—no, 
not for an hour. But obviously a column 
like this is not the place in which to dis- 
cuss the differences between evangelical 
and Unitarian theology, and I turn to note 
one or two points in these essays at which 
our differences are either much less vital 
or vanish altogether in complete agree- 
ment. 

The truth is that the leaven of liberal- 
ism has by this time so largely leavened 
the whole lump of Christian thought in 
this land that not a little which some of 
the contributors to this volume seem to 
think of as peculiar of their own com- 
munion is now the common property of all 
the free churches. Most of us, for ex- 
ample, would find little to quarrel with 
in R. Travers Herford’s admirable essay 
on the Old Testament, though, like so 
many who criticize the Protestant atti- 
tude to the Bible, he quite fails to do 
justice to the Reformation doctrine of 
Scripture. Let Unitarians have the credit, 
which is justly theirs, of a greater open- 
ness of mind to new and unfamiliar truth; 
but, while they rejoice in their own liberty, 
let them not think of the rest of us as 
still hugging our dogmatic chains. 

Nevertheless, whatever its drawbacks, 
this book is a useful and timely reminder 
of the debt, not always acknowledged, 
which we all owe to Unitarians. They are 
not, and are not likely to be, a numerous 
body, but, like the Society of Friends, 
their influence is not to be gauged by 
statistical returns. Their churches have 
been served by a succession of men of the 
highest intellectual ability. In leaders 
like Martineau in this country and Chan- 
ning in America they have produced some 
of the foremost individual forees in. the 
religious life and thought of the last cen- 
tury. Their long and splendid services 
to education, philanthropy, and reform, it 
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were an impertinence to praise. One of 
the contributors to this volume says: 


“Life in a Unitarian communion seems 
-to involve a certain relation to the gen- 
eral life of the world, a hospitable co- 
operation with its progressive tendencies 
in education, reform, government. Out of 
all proportion to its numbers it breeds 
leaders in the work of local and national 
progress. There were brave men before 
Agamemnon, and there was progress before 
there were Unitarian churches, but it is 
nevertheless true that the spirit of serv- 
ice for the world is in constant generation 
in such churches, and that it is regarded 
as an integral part of piety. To support 
philanthropies, to foster schools and libra- 
ries and reforms of government, to seek 
and to share culture—these are undoubted 
general tendencies among the Unitarians 
of Hungary, of England, of America.” 


It is a large claim to make, but those 
who make it need not fear an appeal to 
-history. Most notable of all Unitarian 
services for the common good, however, 
has been their fight for religious freedom. 
When we remember that, as some one has 
said, no men were ever so free in their 
thinking as those who wrote the New 
Testament, it is strange to reflect what a 
name of evil omen in the church the term 
“freethinker” has been allowed to become. 
Taul of Tarsus was surely one of the 
most daring freethinkers the world has 
ever seen, and if at the long last it is 
now generally recognized among us that 
“truth is its own authority and must be 
sought by an honest inquiry kept scrupu- 
lously free and untrammeled,’ to Unita- 
rianism belongs in no small degree the 
glory of so great an achievement. G.J. 


Dr. Hodgin on Evolution 


The First Congregational Society (Uni- 
tarian), of New Bedford, Mass., resumed 
services September 13. Dr. HB. Stanton 
Hodgin began a series of sermons. He 
said, ‘To-day liberal religion is chal- 
lenged by traditional and reactionary 
forces to justify its being by its teach- 
ings and its works. To meet this condi- 
tion the minister will endeavor to re- 
interpret the religious beliefs of the past 
and the present in the added light of the 
evolutionary thought of our time; striy- 
ing always to approach all subjects rever- 
ently, rejecting nothing simply because it 
is old and accepting nothing solely be- 
cause it is new, but accepting whatever 
appeals to him as vitally contributing to 
the more abundant life of the present 
and the future.” 

The Church School will convene Octo- 
ber 5. 


Personals | 


Miss Emily Isabel Horner and Samuel 
Carl Tarrant were married in Manchester, 
N.H., Monday, September 7, 1925, by Rev. 
Thomas J. Horner, father of the bride 
and formerly minister of the church in 
Manchester and now of Nashville, Tenn. 


There is a right way to settle all prob- 
lems, and most of our trouble is occa- 
sioned by trying to avoid that way.— 


Toledo News-Bee. | 
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On with the New! 


Campaign having been completed, 
Foundation presses forward to goal 
‘Friends of the Forward Movement of 


Liberal Christianity will be pleased to 
learn that the Unitarian Campaign is 


- completing its $3,000,000 campaign as the 


five-year period is coming to a close, and 
the pledge cards have been handed in 
and have been mainly paid, with only 
about $38,000 still remaining to come in 
from that fund. f 

This clears the field for the Unitarian 
Foundation, the successor of the Unita- 
rian Campaign, to carry on its program 
of raising $400,000 per year for the next 
five years to sustain the continuation of 
the work begun by the Unitarian Cam- 
paign. 

Already the subscriptions to the Uni- 
tarian Foundation fund have begun to 
come in, and it is interesting to know 
that, of the present subscribers to this 
fund, one-fourth of them are new sub- 
seribers; that is, names that have not 
previously appeared as subscribers to the 
Unitarian work. 

This would seem to show that new 
workers are coming in to take up the 
work, and gives encouragement to the 
officers that the support of the Liberal 
Movement can easily be found among 
others outside our own denomination, as 
well as from the thousands of loyal 
friends within it. 

A broadcasting program has been out- 
lined for the immediate future, depend- 
ing upon the degree of support that the 
friends of the Foundation feel able to 
give it. 

“Now that the summer vacations are 
over,” says Oliver M. Fisher, treasurer 
of the Foundation, “and we are all back 
at work again, it only remains for us to 
take up the work of the Unitarian Foun- 
dation with renewed vigor and _ press 
forward to the achievement of the de- 
sired goal.” To this end we invite the 
hearty co-operation of all friends of the 
Liberal Movenrent. 


Foundation Has Speakers Bureau 


A Speakers Bureau of the Unitarian 
Foundation has been established with 
headquarters at 7 Park Square, Boston, 
Mass., where assignments can be made 
during the next two months for any Uni- 
tarian gatherings desiring speakers to in- 
form them of the progress of the Liberal 
Christian Religious Movement going on 
and underlying it, the work of the Uni- 
tarian Foundation and its campaign for 
funds with which to carry on the work. 

Assignments will be made to all appli- 
eations for speakers as quickly as pos- 
sible. It is the desire of the Unitarian 
Foundation that all friends within or 
without the denomination shall be kept 
thoroughly informed of the work that is 
going on and the funds needed to sus- 
tain it. 

_ Applications should be made to George 
G. Davis, Secretary, Speakers Bureau, 7 


; Park Square, Boston, Mass. 
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Dr. Hunt with Foundation 


At a meeting of the Hxecutive Com- 
mittee of the Unitarian Foundation, held 
in Boston on Wednesday, September 9, 
Rey. Dr. Walter Reid Hunt was elected 
a member of the HPxecutive Committee 
and assigned to field work in New Eng- 
land, New York and New Jersey, during 
the next few months. 

Dr. Hunt is Field Secretary for the 
American Unitarian Association, with 
headquarters at the New York office, and 
is a most enthusiastic and convineing 
speaker. 

His thorough familiarity with the af- 
fairs of the denomination and his enthu- 
siasm will make him a welcome visitor 
at Unitarian meetings, and a valuable 
speaker in behalf of the Unitarian Foun- 
dation. 

Dr. Hunt will carry on his activities 
as Field Secretary of the A. U. A. 


Preachers at Ocean Point, Me. 


Services were held as usual in Memorial 
Chapel, Ocean Point, Me., during the 
months of July and August. The annual 
meeting of the Board of Managers was 
held in the Chapel on August 16. Rev. 
Lewis G. Wilson was re-elected president ; 
Rey. John H. Wilson, of Duxbury, Mass., 
secretary, and George R. Yerrall, Jr., of 
Springfield, Mass., treasurer. 

The following ministers and laymen con- 
ducted the services: 

July 5, Rev. John 8S. Keeley, Worcester, 
Mass. 

July 12, 
bury, Mass. 

July 19, Carl B. Wetherell, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

July 26, Rev. George L. Parker, Newton, 
Mass. 

August 2, Robert W. Kelso, Boston, 
Mass. 

August 9, Rey. 
Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

August 16, Rev. Frank C. Wheelock, 
Springfield, Mass. 

August 28, Rev. A. G. Pettengill, Port- 
land, Me. 

August 30, Dr. Samuel F. Emerson, New 
York, N.Y. 

A generous contribution was taken for 
the Maine Seacoast Mission, and a com- 
mittee was appointed to make plans for 
a permanent endowment for the upkeep 
of the Chapel and the future conduct of 
summer services. 

The services have been well attended 
during the summer, and the members of 
the colony, especially the young people, 
have shown an enthusiastic interest. 


Rev? John H. Wilson, Dux- 


Frederick Heath, 


The most important consideration of con- 
troversy is that it carries a power of regener- 
ation and purification. Truth comes in 
movement; it never remains long in static; 
it resents the clamping down upon its ex- 
panding powers of the influence of “status 
quo’’; it goes forward by eddies and waves, 
by action and reaction; it is not born by a 
miracle and completed and rounded out in 
a moment of time. The processes by which 
the human mind gains truth are continuous; 
they are directed by the spirit of investiga- 
tion and controlled by a freedom of dis- 
cussion.—Western Christian Advocate. . 
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Unitarians at Chautauqua 


General program was congenial to those 
of liberal views 


Although the registration at Chautau- 
qua, N.Y., this year, 146, has been slightly 
smaller than for previous seasons, in 
every other way the summer here has 
been one of great satisfaction. The Uni- 
tarian House has been filled nearly all the 
time, with a congenial company,—from 
Rochester, Pittsburgh, Meadville, and Cin- 
cinnati, mainly; and on the grounds have 
been Dr. and Mrs. U. G. B. Pierce of 
Washington, Rey. and Mrs. George R. 
Gebauer of Pittsburgh, Mr. and Mrs. 
Emerson P. Harris of the Montclair 
Church, and Mrs. Duncan U. Fletcher of 
Florida, with her daughter, Mrs. Kemp 
of St. Louis. Dr. Pierce conducted two 
Sunday morning services at headquarters, 
besides having a part in one of the largest 
and most elaborate amphitheater Sunday 
evening services of the Assembly. Mr. 
Harris spoke at one of the Unitarian Sun- 
day morning services, on a layman’s ideal 
of church efficiency. Mrs. Fletcher and 
her daughter were guests of honor at 


one of the regular Thursday afternoon 


social hours, the latter giving a delightful 
program of music. Especially welcome 
among the season’s guests was one of the 
August soloists for the amphitheater pro- 
grams, Miss Grace Leslie, contralto, of 
the West Side Unitarian Church of New 
York. Miss Leslie won a conspicuous 
success with the Chautauqua music-lovers. 
She was guest of honor at a social hour, 
rendering an artistic program of song. 
~ The general religious program at Chau- 
tauqua this year was in every way con- 
genial to liberal believers. Naturally the 
issues distinguishing Modernists from 
Fundamentalists were not kept out of 
sight, though the controversial note was 
always avoided. Prof. 8S. D. Schmucker’s 
lectures on “Evolution and Religion” 
proved popular; Dean Shailer Mathews’ 
very frank discussion of the Scopes trial, 
at a public meeting of the Men’s Club, 
was straightforward and manly, and 
two separate courses on “Modern Thought 
and Immortality,” one by Dr. Paul E. 
Sherer, pastor of the Trinity Lutheran 
Church of New York, and the other by 
Prof. J. H. Snowden, of the Western 
Theological Seminary of Pittsburgh (Pres- 
byterian), were modernistic and scholarly. 
During the season the Unitarian people 
as usual made up a fund of one hundred 
dollars for the “Kdward Everett Hale 
Scholarship” ‘at tle Chautauqua Summer 
School. This scholarship will be ayail- 
able for some Unitarian public school 
teacher, next season, meeting all the ex- 
penses of tuition, board and room for 
the six weeks’ course. The nomination 
for this scholarship is in Rev. George H. 
Badger’s hands, and he will be glad to 
receive application for its award for 1926. 


It is the lazy habit of popular opinion 
to judge public men not by their continu- 
ous efforts and cumulative accomplish- 
ment, but by their association with cer- 
tain isolated incidents which for one 
reason or another happen to be sensa- 
tionally exploited—Waldo R. Browne. 
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with it, by charging the Heavens, as did 
the men of old; for thus, at least, we 
shall keep in confact with it, and con- 
tact is all that is needed. This sounds 
like evading the issue, I know, like put- 
ting a mere phrase in the place of an ex- 
planation. Yet this is not so. I do not 
mean to dodge any issue. 

Let us ask ourselves the question, 
What do we mean by bringing the noume- 
nal world within the range of man’s 
observation? What do we understand 
by knowing the unknowable? What is 
knowledge? Do we mean by it that we 
force the manifold, the seemingly un- 
related into a relation which we call the 
relation of cause and sequence? Is it 
a sort of long strip, a reel, a film, in 
which things follow one another in point 
of space and time? Is it perhaps an in- 
finite series of syllogisms in which it is 
asserted that certain things being thus 
and so, other things must needs follow? 

Any one who has studied metaphysics 
at all knows very well that to establish 
a casual relation does not mean to ex- 
plain the relation, for such a relation 
tells us merely that a thing follows an- 
other, but by no means why it follows 
another. Nor is formal logic of any 
help; indeed, this discipline has never 
made the pretense of possessing explana- 
tory power. It is rather regulative, and 
tries to aid us in carrying out a process 
of assimilation of reality in the sense 
that it prevents us from making certain 
obvious mistakes. 
self the process of assimilation; this is 
superlogical. 

A child drinks its mother’s milk know- 
ing not the why or the wherefore. Our 
understanding, our -agsimilation of re- 
ality, is a drinking in, or as the Fathers 
used to call it, a “spirare,”’ a breathing 
in. The very expression implies an at- 
mosphere of holiness which surrounds 
us even as the air surrounds our physical 
body. In order to know, let me repeat 
once more, we need no syllogistic reason- 
ing, for this is merely a regulative pro- 
cedure, and in so far as it is explanatory 
of the way we appropriate knowledge, it 
is inadequate. We need something else. 

Let me illustrate how the process of 
true assimilation works. Here is a moun- 
tain, or a tree, or a man. We wish to 
know the essence of these objects before 
us. There are two ways of bringing this 
about, and our choice of either way de- 
pends upon what we understand by 
knowledge. To know may mean to ob- 
tain an exact reproduction. It has meant 
that to many men and many generations. 
Comprehension, therefore, is equal to the 
capacity of reproducing a thing exactly 
as it appears or, in the abstract, to re- 
produce a thought exactly as it has ap- 
peared in the brain of another man or 
another generation. If we wish an exact 
reproduction of the objects before us. 
what do we do? We place a camera 
before them, an instrument as perfect as 
it is possible to get. We get a picture, 
correct in every sense of the word, line 


It isn’t, however, it- 


after line is exact. Nothing can ap- 
proach reality more closely than our re- 
production. And yet our picture is dead, 
our imitation looks no more like the real 
thing than the corpse of a man looks like 
his living body. And still we have pro- 
ceeded logically. That is to say we have 
used, in the realm of the concrete, the 
same way to obtain truth which in. the 
realm of the abstract we should call logi- 
eal procedure. 

And now the other way. We place be- 
fore these things or before the men 
whom we desire to know an artist, not 
a camera, a living man therefore, not an 
instrument. Our artist, while facing the 
objects, will not at first draw one line 
upon the paper which he has before him. 
He will look at the things which he de- 
sires to know wntil the very essence of 
their substance has entered into his 
mind and heart. That is to say, while 
facing his material he will not do any- 
thing at all except live his own intense 
life. The longer he looks, the more in- 
tense his life will become. His heart 
will begin to beat faster. His passions 
will become more pronounced. From all 
the recesses of his whole being, his re- 
serve power, his sleeping life will surge 
toward his brain and enter into his eyes 
until only those eyes are living and only 
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his brain is alert, a whirling fire. And 
when the intensity of his life has be- 
come very great and when no longer he 
is able to constrain his emotions, he 


brings forth—what? An exact reproduc- — 


tion of what he sees? Not at all, but 
rather a child of his imagination, a pic- 


ture in which no line is correct, no color | 


right, and yet he has hit the truth, caught 
the thing before him, and overwhelmed 
it. The object has not done anything to 
him, but the artist has come over his 
object and has drawn it into his life and 
drowned it in the very flood of his fiery 
passions, so that the thing no longer 
exists, but only the life of the artist is 
left which has taken on a _ particular 
form in which to become concrete: a 
mountain, a tree, anything—anything. 
Thus ought men to face the world of 
mystery and thus ought they to know it. 
They must stand before it and simply 
live, live more and more intensely, hotly, 
until parts of that world have been 
drawn into our life, and have become 
even as ourselves. This we can do, for 
we possess the capacity to know after 
this fashion and we are able to give eyi- 
dence of it in our preaching. Descartes 
believed this when he spoke of innate 
ideas in man, and Saint Anselm when he 
spoke of man’s soul as a speculum coeli 
a mirror of Heaven. They meant that 
we have an inborn capacity of compre- 
hension of the things eternal, in the 
(Continued on page 925) 
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sense that we can drink them in and make 
them a part of our life. That is no ex- 
aggeration. Their philosophic treaties 
may not reyeal this belief, but their let- 
ters and their prayers do. All of the 
medieval world believed just that, for 
what else can explain to us the mysteri- 
ous power of the Eucharist in the great 
Medieval Church except then that men 
believed that they could eat and drink 
the great life of God himself and make 
it a part of their own life? 

I have come nearly to the end and 
have not told you what we should preach, 
and I will not. To do so in concrete 
would yitiate the whole spirit of my 
paper. It is the soul of the sermon with 
which I am concerned and not with its 
form; in the last analysis, I do not even 
care for the topic from which men preach. 
The whole of truth is everywhere and 
may be recognized everywhere if we but 
turn our face toward it. But we must 
turn our face toward the whole of truth 
eyen though we can actually assimilate 
but a millionth part of it. 

One final question, “What. should a ser- 
mon do if it can give no information? 
It should make the hearts of men sensi- 
tive—sensitize them to the light. Even 
as a camera plate is made more sensitive, 
thus men’s hearts must change. The ecal- 
lous places must go, for how can we in- 
terest men in the greater truths unless 
the channels that lead into their soul are 
open and they learn to feel as true the 
things which escape observation and 
demonstration? We may know all if we 
ean but feel all. The problem with men’s 
hearts is not that they lack the possibil- 
ity of knowing, but that they are dull, 
eallous. The nervous system of the soul 
does not register the facts which it 
might register. 

Let me explain by two examples, the 
difference between two men, one whose 
power of feeling is dull, another whose 
power of reaching out is developed. 


These examples are far-fetched, as you 


will see, and yet they describe exactly 
what I mean. 

We are sailing down the Rhine on one 
of the well-known steamers; Cologne is 
our destination. We are passing the great 
fortress of Ehrenbreitstein: terraces, 
walls, and towers; suggestions of great 
machines of war impressive, oppressive, 
overpowering. Behind me, a middle-aged 
woman, Dutch, for she spoke Dutch with 
a pronounced Rotterdam accent. She 
turns to me, “What is this little church 
on top of the hill?” I walked away. 
No power of explanation that I possessed 
could ever make that woman see Ehren- 
breitstein as a fortress. 

It is early in the spring of the year 
1907. We are on the Tempelhofer Field, 
the parading ground of the Emperor's 
soldiers. It lies before us in all the sober 
beauty of the northern spring, no leaf 
upon the trees as yet, but only suggested 
by the swelling buds. I am with a charm- 
ing New England girl. 

The soldiers of William stand before 
us, regiment by regiment, eighty thousand 
~“— (Continued on page 926) 
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of them. It is the pageantry of the old 
régime, but you will forgive one, just 
turned twenty, that he is impressed by it. 
Behind us, a German, a Bavarian, there 
can be no question. He is short, very 
short. I was tall and slim. 

A sudden movement on the field before 
us. Bugle notes are heard, high and 
clear. The Hmperor’s own body-gaard 
comes dashing upon the field, silver- 
harnessed, flags flying; thus, at Water- 
loo, the French courtiers must have 
charged the Plateau of Mont Saint Jean. 
Behind ine, the short German. I am in 
front of him, and I am tall. My com- 
panion, short but plump. ‘The guards 
come nearer and nearer; they pass us. 
A sudden outcry in pure Bavarian on the 
part of the short man behind us, “I see 
nothing whatsoever, but it is beautiful 
anyway.” Here is the man we need. 
I could not hide the Emperor’s soldiers 
from his eager eyes. I stood before him, 
but my body was as glass. Hundreds o1 
men could not haye obstructed his view. 
He saw it all, not as it was in fact, but 
as it was in essence. 

To make sensitive the hearts of men, 
that is the cure. Men fear what they 
don’t know and will never try to knew, 
unless we show them how this particular 
form of knowledge is possible: by fac- 
ing the problem, the whole problem, by 
struggling with it, by going to the charge 
again and again, by never losing touch 
‘with it. By never accepting, as suilicient, 
a part where only the whole will do. By 
never preaching about a part, unless the 
whole shine through. Then take what 
topic you will. Break into the circle of 
reality at any point, and you will still 
reach the heart of truth and through 
your preaching save souls. 


What is the Riff? Who is Krim? 


- (Continued from page 908) 


ent unit. The sympathy of Burope will 
be, to a certain extent, withheld from 
Abdel Krim, because Europe is not deeply 
impressed with the Bolshevik sign of the 
star on the flag of any nation. But Abdel 
Krim is working out the purposes of civili- 
zation as he comprehends it. How much 
better have France and Spain performed 
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the task? That is a question which the 
European world may well ask itself. 


Let the conscientious objector talk. 
Those that stand for militarism fear the 
conscientious objector more than they fear 
any one else. I cannot make out why so 
many Christian ministers say what they 
do about the conscientious objector. I 
heard one say, ‘I put the pacifist on the 
same plane with the bootlegger,” and what 


puzzled me was that he said a great deal 
fiercer things about objectors than I have 
ever heard him say about bootleggers. I 
can’t understand this, it is a mystery to 
me. The objectors may be mistaken, but 
they are on our side—I mean the side of © 
all who are against war. When you find 
men who will go to prison for their con- 
victions about war, they advance the 
cause as we better-balanced spirits never 
can hope to do.—Bishop Francis J. Me- 
Connell, 


oh Sy 
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Midsummer Meeting in Maine . 
Attracts a Large Attendance 
The thirty-sixth annual session of the 


Hancock County Conference of Unitarian 


and Other Christian Churches was held 
with the First Congregational (Unitarian ) 
Society of Castine, Me. on Thursday, 
August 20, beginning at 10.30 a.m. Rev. 
John H. Mueller, minister of the society, 
led the one hundred and more members 
and friends present in the opening devo- 
tional service. The day was fine and 
there were present representatives of the 
Faith from Castine and from Belfast and 
Cape Rozier, from Blue Hill and Surrey ; 
a large delegation from Ellsworth and 
Bangor; some from Bar Harbor, Hancock 
Point, Northeast Harbor, and Prospect 
Harbor. In all, the attendance was very 
good, and the Castine people, entertain- 
ing the conference for the first time in 
thirty-five years, gave them a most cordial 
welcome to their beautiful old church. 
Following the devotional service, the presi- 
dent of the conference, the gracious Jus- 
tice Luere B. Deasy of the Maine Supreme 
Judicial Court, whose home is in Bar 
Harbor, welcomed the delegates and spoke 
of his early association with Castine and 
the society. He introduced Mrs. Boyd 
Bartlett of Castine, whose family for gen- 
erations haye been associated with the 
Castine church, who gave the conference 
a brief and interesting account of the 
society in its early days, and concluded 
with a cordial word of welcome. 

The paper of the morning session en- 
titled, ““What is Wrong with This Picture?’ 
was given by Mrs. Charlotte R. Phalen, 
a director of the National Alliance, whose 
home is in West Newton, Mass. Mrs. 
Phalen laid stress upon the necessity of 
the Alliance and the church adjusting 
themselves to the need and desires of the 
younger women who surround our churches, 
but are often not attracted by our ways of 
clinging to old customs regardless of their 
value or use. The paper was well received 
and vigorously discussed by several Alliance 
members from yarious parts of the coun- 
try. Among those who spoke were Mrs. 
Caroline S. Atherton of the National Al- 
liance staff, Dr. Florence Buck of the 
Sunday School Society, Mrs. David Was- 
son and Mrs. Frank Hinckley of Bangor, 
Mrs. Herbert Bent of Evanston, Ill., and 
Miss Ida Slade of Flushing, N.Y. Presi- 
dent Deasy called upon Dr. 8. A. Eliot 
of the American Unitarian Association, 
who recalled his memories of the confer- 
ence in the years when he organized and 
carried it along as secretary, closing with 
some words of inspiration for all who are 
seeking to advance the cause of Liberal 
religion. After a luncheon in the vestry 
of the Church, the conference resumed its 
session with a devotional service conducted 


_ by Rey. James A. Fairley, who is to go from 


Jamaica Plain to the Church in White 
Plains, N.Y., this fall. Mrs. Boyd Bartlett, 
Castine, was elected president, Rev. Paul 8. 
Phalen, West Newton, secretary, and Mr. 
Harry ©. Copp, treasurer. These officers 


with Mrs. W. H. Titus of Ellsworth and 
_ Mrs. Carpenter of Castine, are the execu- 


tive committee. A resolution of sympathy 
for Mr. Copp, who has served the confer- 
3 for many years as treasurer, and 
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who was in a critical condition in the 
Bar Harbor Hospital, was passed. With 
the conclusion of the business, a paper 
was read by Rey. Addison Moore, D.D., 
of Chestnut Hill, Mass. 

The retirement of Judge Deasy from the 
presidency of the conference was received 
with regret. He has been its active head 
for many years and full of enthusiasm for 
the success of each annual meeting, giv- 
ing his time and thought to it with 
Singular zeal and generosity for a man 
so much occupied with the cares and labor 
of his high office in the State of Maine. 


Kirby Page’s Conference 
On Christian Social Order 


A Mid-western conference of vital in- 
terest was held throughout the month of 
August at Olivet College, Olivet, Mich., 
under the auspices of the Fellowship for 
a Christian Social Order. Kirby Page 
directed the conference, but the only pre- 
determined part of the program was its 
division into subjects for each of the four 
weeks of the conference on economic, 
political, racial, and international prob- 
lems. The second week was of special 
import and was attended by ministers of 
various denominations. Two Unitarians, 
Rey. Clara Cook Helvie of Moline, IIL. 
and Dr. Mary Schroeder of Rush Medical 
College, took part in the discussions, as 
did Rev. B. G. Carpenter, D.D., Univer- 
salist minister and well-known forum 
director of Peoria, Ill. Interest focused 
upon the outstanding political and edu- 
cational problems. 

Among those who, during the special 
week, gave of the results of their study 
and experience were: Dr. George A. Coe 
of Teachers’ College; George W. Cole- 
man of Ford Hall fame, Dr. Frederick A. 
Moore, director of the Chicago Forum 
Council; Justice Florence E. Allen of 
Ohio, the only woman justice of a State 
Supreme Court; Dr. F. Hrnest Johnson 
and Dr. Benson Y. Landis of the Depart- 
ment of Research and Education of the 
Federal Council of Churches; and Dr. 
John E. Kirkpatrick, whose findings with 
reference to the government of Harvard 
College will soon be given to the public. 
Dr. Charles C. Morrison, editor of the 
Christian Century, summed up the dis- 
cussions. Dr. J. Stitt Wilson, special 
lecturer for the educational department 
of the Y. M. C. A., conducted a school 
within the conference, where picked stu- 
dents from about twenty-five colleges at- 
tended a regular course of lectures. Dr. 
Wilson permitted a few other interested 
persons to attend his lectures, which gave 
an opportunity of learning at first hand 
something about the way in which this 
organization is trying to reconcile science 
and Christianity. 

Attending the Conference were repre- 
sentatives from Antioch College, the 
Y. W. ©. A., professors from Mid-western 
colleges and universities, representatives 
from outstanding business experiments 
like those of A. Nash & Co., and the 
Columbia Conserve Co. The Fellowship 
is undertaking a thorough survey of Mr. 
Nash’s business, its methods and results, 
which will later be given to the public. 
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Slavery Still Effective 
in the Field of Religion 


Sunday, September 6, Rev. Cyril Wyche, 
of San Jose, Calif., began an important 
series of sermons on the subject, “Funda- 
mentalism and Modernism; Their Nature 
and Effect on Life.” They will continue 
to October 25. In an advance notice, he 
presents a brief outline-of each sermon, 
one of which follows: 


TRUTH, THE ESSENTIAL LIBERATOR 


Man has been enslaved all through his- 
tory by more powerful men. To-day he 
is shaking off the last vestige of political 
slavery. But he may be ever so free 
politically and still be in the most effec- 
tive sort of slavery. Ignorance and super- 
stition have the vast majority of men 
in their steel-like fetters to-day, in spite 
of all our easy-going optimism that has 
led us to imagine that our system of uni- 
versal education had penetrated the 
depths of darkness. Jesus said, “You - 
shall know the truth, and the truth shall 
make you free.’ Any preacher or teacher 
who is afraid to tell the truth to his 
people is no follower of Jesus. Any one 
who lacks faith in man’s ability to receive 
the truth is a denier of Jesus. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 
Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 


charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


USE A DUPLICATOR and Addressing Machine 
to keep in touch with your congregation, also 
print circulars, programs, etc. Get our low 
prices on rebuilt and guaranteed machines. 
THe Pruitt Company, 117 CR North Market 
Street, Chicago. 


BOARD 


MRS. KERN’S HOME for travelers. Near White 
House and Auditorium. 1912 “G’’ Street, North- 
west, Washington, D.C. 


FOR RENT 


IN SAVIN HILL, MASS., attractive five-room 
furnished apartment with garage, hot-water 
heat, electric lights. Opposite park. ‘Tele- 
phone Columbia 1177. ’ 
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Elderly Golfer: 
ment since last year?” Caddy: 


“Notice any improve- 
“Had your 
clubs shined up, haven’t you?’—Tit-Bits. 


Beal: ‘How did my son carry on the 
business while I was gone?’ Clerk: ‘Oh, 
he carried on alt right, but he forgot the 
business.’—Dartmouth Jack o Lantern, 


The kind of mother who used to say 
her twelve-year-old daughter was six, so 
she could travel on half fare, now says 
she’s sixteen, so she can drive the car.— 
Ohio State Journal. 


“A school teacher from Ypsilanti, one 
from Kokomo, and one from Speonk went 
on a Cook’s tour and visited Wales. ‘What 
funny names these Welsh towns have!’ 
exclaimed all of them in unison.”’—Life. 


It took three surgeons in Philadelphia 
to get a sewing needle out of a girl’s 
hand. But at that theirs was an easy 
job compared with getting a sewing needle 
into many another girl’s hand.—Arkansas 
Gazette. 


We are indebted for this to Abe Martin: 
“Emmy, allus remember t’ scald th’ coffee 
pot and set it in th’ sun, said Grandmaw 
Pash, Sunday, as she passed away in th’ 
presence o’ 14 children and 71 gran-chil- 
dren.” 


Guide: “This is the room where the 
duke was assassinated.” Visitor: “In- 
deed! Why, last year you showed us an- 
other room.” Guide: “Quite right, sir, 
but that room is being repainted now.’— 
Brisbane Mail. 


Man from Florida: “Yes, sir, 500,000 in 
Miami by 1927. Why, we’ve got not so 
far from that now.” Californian: “Count- 
ing the outlying population, of course?” 
Man from Florida: “Naw! The outlying 
population lives in California.”—The Con- 
tinent. 


A colored cook came home after mid- 
night from a revival meeting shouting at 
the top of her voice. Her employer, let- 
ting her in, said: “Aunt Mandy, this is 
all foolishness. Religion shouldn’t be so 
noisy. Tell that preacher of yours to give 
a sermon on the building of King Solo- 
mon’s temple, which arose without even 
the sound of a hammer. And remember 
that real religion is quiet and peaceful.” 
“Lawd, honey!’ answered Aunt Mandy. 
“Us ain’t aimin’ to build no temple yit. 
We is jes’ blastin’ now!”—2Hverybody’s 
Magazine. 2 


A social worker went to call upon Ter- 
rence Shea, night watchman, at his home. 


“T hope, Mr. Shea,’ she said, ‘‘that you 
do not squander your money. I am try- 


ing to interest the people of the neigh- 
borhood in the new savings bank which 
has just been started. May I ask where 
you deposit your wages?’ ‘“I’d just as 
soon tell ye as not,” replied Mr. Shea. 
“Tis twenty-five dollars a week I make. 
When I’ve paid the rent, the provisions 
and the grocery bill an’ the milkman and 
bought what’s needed for Maggie an’ me 
five children, I deposit the rest of the money 
in barrels. Mostly, ma’am, I use sugar 
barrels. 
But when I can’t get them I make shift 
with plain flour’ barrels.”—American 
Legion Weekly. 


The ChristiansRegister 


BEQUESTS NEEDED 


Before we can pay a two dollara day pension our 
Permanent Fund held for us by the American Unita- 
rian Association as Trustee must be largely increased 


y bequests. Remember the ministers’ 
when you draw your will. 


UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


pension 


Verbatim Reporting. Confidential Literary Work 
and Manuscript ing. General Stenography. 
Foreign Language ork. JEANNETTE SOULE, 
145 Kimball Building, Boston, Mass. Tel. *Main 1783 


In Over a Million Homes 


WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 


are thoroughly dependable 


THE PERFECT REFRIGERATOR 


THE MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NASHUA - NEW HAMPSHIRE 


lz 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


— following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


SHUT eT eT Te 1 


PARKER HOUSE 

COR. TREMONT AND SCHOOL STREETS, 
BOSTON 

Two blocks from A.U.A. Center. 


Opposite 
King’s Chapel. 
gress 0380. 


European Plan. Phone Con- 


HOTEL LENOX — 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
ey Sagem minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
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SCHOOLS 


; BURDETT COLLEGE | 


New Students Admitted Any Monday 
to the Following Courses: Secretarial; Normal; 
Business; Shorthand; Combined; Finish ing. 
College Grade Courses: Business Administra- 
tion; Salesmanship and Marketing; Accounting. 
Admission in September only. Send for Catalog. 


18 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


NMacRuffie School 
C*~_ Far Girls 19 


EMPHASIZING COLLEGE PREPARATION 
Liberal Grammar and High School Courses 
Postgraduate Course in Music and Housecraft 
POSTGRADUATE ONE-YEAR TUTORING 
COURSE FOR COLLEGE EXAMINATIONS 
A school home where your daughter 


receives individual instruction 
under the most careful supervision. 


John MacDuffie 
Mrs. John MacDuffie 


Springfield, Mags. 


Principals 


They're bigger an’ hold more] When ordering change of 


address please send old 
as well as new. address, 


(24) [Smpremper 17 1925 
In this beth 
Editortalaysis\, saeie tL. $Id. “DOB 
Original and Selected 
What is the Riff? Who is Krim? by S. I. Ton- 
yore ". .< yaar e 908 
Principles of Religious ‘Watueation! L by uses 
E. Morgan .. , 3 ogo dy 909 
The Church’s Debt to Tissades by Francis G. 
Peabody . = pte 910 
A Unitarian in My iaeeaet by Walter Franklin 
Prince . 911 
An Open Letter to the Diiteriant Felosiene 913 
Are Preachers To-day Wise as the Fathers? by 
J.A.C. Fagginger Auer... 915 
Preachers Take True-False Test, rs ne H. 
Robinson . F dh ane 
The Word “Liberalism” Micaan Teosdens - 922 
Religion Around the World 914 
New Books 
The Peace of Great Books Be With om He 
Opened the Scriptures; Books . 917 
Our Children : pe ie: 
Short Fuse, by Winifred Davidson .... . 919 
A Funny Nest, by Lillian E. Andrews . 920 
Poetry 
It is Early Morning, Alice, by Mabel Cornelia 
Matson PR RR Br te en 2) 1, 
Church Notes’ }.4.0%, est AEE oe 
Pleasantries . 928 


Church Announcements 


MANCHESTER-BY-THE-SHA. FIRST UNI- 
TARIAN CHURCH, Masconomo Street. Serv- 
ice Sunday morning at 10.45 o’clock. Rey. 
Laurence Hayward, of St Peter’s Chapel, New- 
buryporry Mass., will preach Sunday, September 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH. (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and 20th Street, 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. 11 a.m., Church 
Service. The church is open daily for rest and 
prayer. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre- 
mont Streets. Rev. Howard N. Brown, P.D., . 
minister emeritus, Rev. Harold HE. B. Speight, 
minister. Choir of men’s voices; Raymond C. 
Robinson, Mus. Bac., organist and choirmaster. 
Morning prayer, with sermon by Dr. Speight, 
September 20, 11 a.m. 


ARLINGTON. STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Union 
Summer Service at 11 a.m. September 20, Rev. 
Samuel A. Eliot, D.D. President of the American 
Unitarian Association, Boston, will preach. 
The First Church and the South Congregational 
Society, unite with the Arlington Street Church 
for the summer. 


Bibles tor Churches 


Large assortment, all versions, 


languages and binge 


Send for Catalog 
Massachusetts Bible Society 


41 Bromfield St., Boston 


Subscribe Now for 


THE REGISTER 


Founded in 1821 
$3.00 A YEAR 
Sane, Progressive, Spiritual 
~ —- — Boston Meche 
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